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The foUowing notes on the life and work of Sheriff 
Barclay^ which originaUy appear^ in the 
*^ Perthshire Advertiser!^ oflst^inst,^ have been 
issued in this form to give them more general 
drctdation. 

Perth, Feby. llih, 1884. 



DEATH 

or 



SHERIFF BARCLAY. 



Ihm " Ferththire Advertiser,'^ Febrtutrp la, 1884, 

T^E regret to annonnce that Sheriff Barclay died thia 
morciog at his residence, Early Bank, Craigie, after 
a short illness, being only confined to the hoase since 
Saturday last. On that day he made several calla 
in the city, bat since then he became serionsly ill, 
and day by day grew weaker, till he quietly breathed 
his last at tea minutes to seven o'clock this morning. 
Hogh Barclay, the yoangest of four sons of John 
Barclay, a merchant in Glasgow, was born in Dnnlop 
Street in that dty on the 18th January 1799. He was 
baptised in the Old Gorbals Kirk in Baohan Street, of 
which Mr James M'Leao, afterwards Dr M*Lean, was 
minister. Soon after the birth of Hugh, his father 
removed to a tenement in Glassf ord Street, erected by 
Mr Horn, an eninent builder, who opened the street in 
1792 ; aed here Sheriff Barclay spent his early years. 
His earliest recollection, he tells us in his " Bambling 
BecoUeotions of Old Glasgow," was being led through 
the crowds from Jamaica Street, then the extreme limit 
of Glasgow, to the Cross, on the occasion of the illumina- 
tion of the city in honour of Nelson's victory at Trafalgar 
in 1805 ; and he was wont to recall with pleasure the 
many devices that he saw on that occasion. Soon after 
this event he was removed to the North, where he stayed 
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for MBie monthi. In bii " Bunbling Baoolleetioiii " h« 
njiy .''li is bat m yaierday that on a fine epriog 
morning I wai lad from the foot ci Olatafoid Street, 
vith fear and tnmbEng; bj ih& hand of an elder 
brother^ and enrolled a teholar in tiie Bogliah 
School of Mr Angmt," whieh vas kept on the 
first floor of a tenement in WHmui Street. Hatiqs 
from siekoem been again sent to the Norths his 
edoeation was for a short tune iotermpted ; bat on his 
retom he was tnunfened to a school in Tamer's Coort^ 
off Aigyle Street^ which was kept by a Mr WadddL 
On pasring Haon^ Mr Waddell's Baglkh danes he was 
transferred to the Latio School, taagbt in the lasae 
Conrt, bj Mr Shirrsn, whom he deteribes as sn sdmirabls 
tsscher. The clasMS were small bat select, and the 
yoathfnl Hngh, we are assored, distingnbhed himself bj 
application and profisienej. Bj those who knew him, 
eondnet at home is described ss that of a qniet and 
yonth. He was fonder of a book than of the 
amnsements mors to the taiie of the majority of lads, 
and gftve all his spare time to reading and the imptore- 
ment of his ndnd. Of a happy and chterfol disposition, 
it was the boost of his parents that he never gave them 
any trooble that he was always obedient, kindhearted, 
and obliging. He was enrolled a stndeat of the Univernty 
of OlasRow in ISll, the Principal of whieh,at the time, wo 
Dr Taylor of the High Chnreh. In his ''BamUing 
Beeollectiont " the Shenff fomiahes a graphic pictnre of 
the Vmvea&kj daring his terms of attendance at its 
dasaeSi He attended the hamanity elasaes of Professor 
Wm. BiehsrdioB, and latterly those of his taocesaer, Mr 
Walker, who had been OoUeetor of Castoms at Perth, and 
was app(dnted to the ehairthroogh the iolhi»noe,it waa aaid, 
of the Doke of Athole. Albeit his antecedents Mr Walker 
was an ezoellent teaeher. The Greek claases were taught 
hf Prof<;saor Yoong, and the Logic by P^of emor Jardine; 
aU of which the Shniff attaoded— ths latter, however. 



in 'the character of a citisen litidenf;, as apparently ?h« 
bad by this timo commenced his apprenticeship with Mr 
Baillie. When he entered the University his father had 
removed his residence to York Street, and in the work 
alresdy referred to the Sheriff has left us a picture of 
himself in those early stndent days. He Bays : "When, 
leaving the dingy courts of the University, dignified by 
the effigy of Zachary Boyd in his cage, and two colossal 
lions on the grand staircase leading to the Faculty Hall, he 
(the Sheriff) wended his way along College Street, then 
thiongh lokle Factory Lane, where stood the old 
Church of Dr Dick before it was appropriated by the 
earliest Mechanics' Institute in Great Britain, 
Passing over the then quiet quarters of Geoige Street 
and Square— being provided with a season ticket — he 
entered the grouuds of.Willowbank, and amidst sylvan 
walks reached the top of York Street. Where now stand 
the busy marts of industry and the mansions of merchant 
prinees, there were then rustic arbours where the pilgrim 
could rest." Provided with a book from the College 
Library, his walk was leisurely trod, aud he looked back 
•n having derived no little information and mental 
improvement on these solitary walks and rests by the 
way over Blythswood Hill and Holm or Haugb. While 
attending the University classes he was a oonstsnt 
attender of a famous Debating Society called the Uni« 
verdty Fornm, and which was also largely attended by 
citizens as well as students. In this connection it may 
also be stated that after he had entered on his profes* 
sional career he was an attender of the meetings of 
the Literary and Commercisl Society — a Society 
which was or'ginated within the college walls 
and whose membership was limited to the 
professions of the city. At its meetings it was 
onstomary to read papers on topics of interest; and 
among those contributed by Mr Barclay were one on 
'^Duelling'' and another on ''The Authenticity of Ossian's 
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Poemi." The latter was delivered on many occasions 
■nbseqaently to various literary societies. Another 
society of which he was a member was the ''Speculative,*' 
the ticket of admission to which was desiicaed in most 
artistic style by Mr Brown, who afterwards became draw- 
ing master in Perth Academy. Among its members were 
Mr Sheridan Knowles, the actor, who had recently come 
to Glasgow and started an elocution dans ; and Mr Peter 
M'Kenzie, the famous "Radical" and historian of Glasgow. 
From the University Mr Barclay proceeded to the o£Sce 
of Mr George Baillie, who was then practising as a 
writei:— (the term in vogue till spoken pleadings super- 
seded written)— in Glasgow. He was appointed Shenff 
of Dunblane in 1825, and was sacceeded in that post by 
Sheriff Barclay. We may here mention that Mr Baillie, 
who^ rerhaps more than any man, moulded the character 
of Sheriff Barclay, and developed and strengthened the 
tastes and aspirations that were latent in him, ultimately 
became senior member of the Faculty of Procurators of 
Glasgow, and at his death in 1863 left a sum of £18,000 
to the Dean and Oouocil of the Faculty of Procurators, for 
the endowment and maintenance of an institution, to be 
called Baillie's Institution. This munificent bequest will 
become available' this year, and in the first instance will 
be applied *'to aid the self -culture of the operative classes 
from youth to manhood and old age« by furnishiog them 
with warm, well-lighted, and comfortable accommodation 
at all seasons for reading useful and interesting books, in 
apartments of proper size, attached to one or more free 
libraries provided for them;" and, in the second instance, 
for providing the education and industrial training ot 
•hildren of the same class gratuitously, or on the payment 
of small fees. The Sheriff has himself related the cir 
oumstances under which he entered Mr Baillie's ofiSce and 
the profession of the law at the same time. 
His own inclination was to enter the Church ; but 
a cireumstance, trivial in itself, gave his career 



a totally different current, and, as he himself 
often said, fated that in his case the I<air shonld 
supersede the Gospel. But though not destined to serve 
the Churob in the way his youthful ambition prompted, 
he never lost his predilf ctioa for its work or his taste for 
theological studies. And in this connection it may bo 
■aid that his atta^'uments in theology and B blical litera- 
ture were such as would have at any time fitted him to 
discharge the duties of the pulpit as ably as he did those 
of the Bench. There was no work in which he engaged 
with more zest than religious tf achiog ; and the circum- 
stance that for more than sixty years he acted as a 
Sabbath School teacher, or conducted a Bible Glass, in* 
dioates quite as pUioly the love he had for the work 
itself as the strength of the Christian motive which 
animated him in it. Another instance of that strong affec- 
tion for Ghurch service we will notice in its proper place. A 
man of strong re^gious convictions, he was inclined to 
look upon theological dogmas as having a strong personal 
interest. One did not require to hear him often to form 
the opinion that theological science was not with him 
speculative science ; but was a strictly personal, practical 
concern. His sympathies went more with the school of 
the generation which the Modeiatism of the close of the 
eighteenth century had for some time superseded ; and 
in nothing more was th's apparent than in the belief, 
to which he sometimes gave expression incidentally, that 
an overruling Providence shapes all the circumstances of 
one's life for wise and holy » nds. It was in this spirit he 
viewed the circumstances that led to his adoption of — or 
rather his drifting into— the profes ion of the Law, and led 
him to regard the service wliich he was privileged to bestow 
upon his generation as the object for which he had been 
sent into the world. At least, it was in this spirit he 
■poke of the circamstance that sent him into Mr Baillie's 
office. Mr Bai lie had applied to young Hugh*s Sabbath 
School teacher for a douce, quiet lad to become his ap- 
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prtntioa ; and Hugh, being in posicnion of t\kme qtulifiea- 
tioni, wu recommended for the poii, with tlie result 
that he went to Mr Baillie'i o£Elce, where he Mrved the 
■tatutory apprenticeahip of five years with lo maoh satis- 
faction to his worthy employer, that the foundation of a 
mntaal friendship was laid which remained unbroken till 
HrBaillie*s death. WhUe in Mr BaiUie's office he did not 
sever his conneotion with the Uoiversity. Besides 
attending the law classes, he took the benefit of the 
prelections of the Professors of Logio and Political 
Economy. In 1817 he attended Professor Bonnie's course 
of Lectnres on English Composition ; and in 1819 he 
attended a class of elocation which had been opened by 
Sheridan EInowles. Dr Andrew Ure, who disputed with 
Dr Birkbeck the honour of being the founder of Mechanics' 
Institutes, was at this time lecturing on scientiBc subjects 
at the Andersonian Institution (an Institution for which 
the Sheriff possessed alife-member*s ticket), and on his 
lectures the Sheriff was a constant attender for many 
years. Ho also attended lectures delivered in the 
AthensBum Hall by Dr Mackenzie, a celebrated oculist, 
on Popular Anatomy. From all this it will be seen that 
the Sheriff's training was of the most varied character 
— classics, law« and science were all eagerly pur- 
sued. On completing his apprenticeship' Mr Bar- 
clay went to Edinburgh, where he acted as Parlia- 
ment House Clerk to a Writer to the Signet, and amassed 
a fresh store of legal experience. While in Edinburgh he 
continued his legal studies at the University, and there, 
as at Glasgow, he was eminently distinguished by his 
talents and proficiency. Having passed his examination 
with honour, he was admitted in 1821 into the Glasgow 
Faculty of Procurators. He practised for some time on 
his own account, and ultimately became junior partner in 
the firm of Russell dc Barclay, writers, Glasgow,contiBuing 
in this capacity till he was appointed to the post of 
Sheriff-Sobstitute at Dunblane in 1829. 
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The eight yeftn he ipent in Glasgow after passing hia 
examiDation w«ie charaeteri«ed by all the activity with 
which h 8 name has been associated in Perth. While 
attending eonsdentiously to his duties as a solicitor, he 
found time to engage in every Christian and good work^- 
mission work during the week, which Dr Chalmera waa 
showing the necessity of and had made popular, and 
Sabbath School teaching on the Sabbaths, being the 
directions io which hit energies went forth. He waa 
elected a deacon in the ehurch of St George*8-in-the 
Fields, a church which had been recently erected, and 
performed with seal all the work falling to be done by 
office-bearers of a church opened up in a new locality. 
Id connection with hia mission laboura he, along with Mr 
James Watson, ultimately Ix>rd Provost and honoured 
with knighthood, opened a chapel fur seamen, whose 
spiritoal interests did not receive the attention 
in the begioniog of the oentory they do now. 
From whs^t has been said of Mr fiaillie, it 
will be evident that he took a deep interest in the 
improvement — intelectaal, social, and moral — of the 
operative classes, as working men weie then called. 
Ibto the Sheriff he doubtless infased some of his spirit ; 
but the connection of the Sheriff with the Andersonian 
Institution and Dr Andrew lire led more immediately to 
the practical realisation of his desire to benefit the 
working classes. The predecessor of Dr Ure in the 
Andersonian was Dr Biikbeck, the founder of the London 
Meohanics* Institute, and whose memory is kept green 
by the circumstance that several institntions of a similar 
kind ha?e been designated after him. He was appointed 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian in 
1799. In his teaching he felt the want of suitable 
apparatus, and as there was no philosophical instrument 
maker in Glasgow, he resolved to apply to those opera- 
tives whom he deemed most qualified to make the 
apparatus of which he stood in need. In this manner he 
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cftme ia contact with the operatives of Glasgow, and in 
his frequent interconrse with them he had occasion to 
mark the eager desire which they manifested to be initiated 
into science; while no institution furnished them 
with the means of so doing. Dr Birkbeok, referring to 
the circumstance, expressed himself thus : — " I beheld in 
these unwashed artificers, the evident sign of the 
sacred flame of science. I could not refrain from 
asking myself ' Why should psverty prevent these 
minds [from acquiring that knowledge of which 
they are so eagerly in quest? Why should 
that poverty close t9 them the avenue of science ? 
I found it impossible not to remove the obstacle, 
and I determined upon proponng to give them a 
gratuitous course of Natural Philosophy." The proposal 
was looked upon by the most learned of the day as the 
dream of a youthful enthusiast ; but the project when 
carried out proved^ eminently successful. The lectures 
were continued with great success on the Saturday 
evenings by his successor, Dr Ure, and in connection 
with them a large library was formed. In 1821 a move- 
ment was.made to present Dr Birkbeok with an address and 
his portrait. The members of the Saturday Evening 
Class, or Mechanics' Class, as it was called, desired a 
recognition of their status as an iodependeut body, and 
that the library should be declared the property of the 
mechanics. This led to a controversy somewhat acri- 
monious, in whioh it was contended by one 
party that the origin of mechanics' classes 
belonged to Dr Anderson, and not to Dr Birkbeok ; and 
eventually to a disruption in 1822 of the parent Institu- 
tion, and the formation of the Mechanics' Institute, the 
first of its kind in the kingdom. Lord Brougham took 
considerable interest in the origin of the Institute, and 
Dr Birkbeok gave a loan of money for its formation ; and 
among the donors to its library was Dr Chalmers, who 
presented to it a superbly bound volume of his astronomi- 
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cal disoonnef. It was the parent of the present Glas- 
gow College of Scienoe and Arts, at which inatruetion is 
given in inch soiences as hare an imnaediate applioatioa 
to the practical arts, and the preparation of studeuts for 
passing the examinations of the Departments of Soieoce 
and Art, and of the City and Guilds of the London losti- 
tttte. Into the work of this pioneer in the oause of 
scientifio education for artisans, and among this a ** un- 
washed art ficers," showing ** signs of the sacred flame 
of science," Sheriff Barclay threw his energes. Mr 
James Watson, already referred to as associated with the 
Sheriff, was president of the directors in 1824 ; and 
after him Mr Barclay was elected to the ofiBce and held 
it f v>r several years. In connection with the events of this 
perio'1, we may mention that the Sheriff was a member 
of a Volunteer corps. The first regiment of Yolnntetn 
had been disbanded on the conclusion of the p -ace of 
' Amiens in 1802, but with the breaking out of the war in 
the following year, the Yolanteer regiments were again 
embodied, to be disbanded in 1315. During the Radical 
disturbances of 1819 a body of Bifles was raised, and con- 
tinned to exist till 1824. During the political agitation of 
the time, the Rifles, who hsd their head-quarters in the 
church Mr Barclay attended,! performed oonsiderAble 
service, both by night and day. It was daring this period 
the Sheriff donned the pstriotio garb — the he id piece of 
which he was wont to exhibitto the Perthshire Miltia, on 
the occasions when he lectured to them — as a relic of his 
old campaigning days. It may be added thtt this was 
not his last connection with the military. In November, 
1859, the 8th (Crieff) Company of Perthshire 
Yolunteers was formed, and in May following 
sworn in by the Sheriff, when he was elected 
an honorary member. Among the events he has 
thought worthy to chronicle as having been present at 
was the debate at the meeting of G'a<gow Syncd with 
reference to the disputed settlement of Dr MacFarlane, a 
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miniflter of the High Ohnrch. TheFresbytery hftd refuted 
to induct, and the case wu appealed to the Synod. 
Among the speakera wai Mr M'Neill, from whom he 
received the appointment to the Sherififdom of Perthshire* 
The Syncd affirmed the action of the Presbytery ; but on 
an appeal to the Assembly the decisions were reversed, and 
the Presbytery ordered to proceed with the induction* 
During hii connection with the firm of Busaell k Barclay 
he became acquainted with Mr Home Drummond, the 
member for Stirlingshire, and grandfather of Colonel 
Moray, and with whose name several important 
legislative measures are associated. To him the Sheriff 
rendered some services. At his jubilee celebration in 
1879 he said : — '* I got into correspondence with Mr Home 
Drummond, and he found me of some benefit. He put 
into my hands his first Small Debt Act and his Public- 
Houses Act, and I may plead guilty that I was the un- 
fortunate draughtsman of these Acts. • • . . My 
going to Dunblane came about in this way. Mr Drum- 
mond, when he heard that the office bad become vacant, 
applied to Lord Colonsay (then Sheriff M'Neill of Perth- 
shire) through Mr Readdie, whom Lord Brougham called 
the Lord Chancellor of Scotland. Ha wrote recommend- 
ing me very highly, and I got the commission without 
being asked to go to Dunblane.'' He was introduced to the 
Dunblane bar in November 1829. During the time he 
was at Danblane he discharged the duties of the Sheriff 
of Stirling, who was laid aside by illness. Sheriff Husband, 
who had discharged the duties of Substitute in Perth from 
1811, la a manner which won for him the respect of all 
parties, died, and Mr Barclay was selected his successor, 
from a number of distinguished candidates, by Sheriff 
M'Neill, afterwards Lord Colonsay. The late P. B. 
Drummond, in his notice of James Murray Paton, in his 
'* Perthshire in Byegone Days," has the following refer- 
ence to Sheriff Barclay's advent into the Fair City :— 
"Early in 1833 I came from Glasgow to Perth in the 
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mail coftoh. At Danblane a gtntleman joined m who 
seemed, at first, rather lively, and raised in us a hope 
that the latter half of the journey would not prove quite 
lo dull as the first had been; but we bad scaroely 
rattled off the causeway of Dunblane, when he drew 
fiom a receptacle a thick roll of foolscap, eovered 
with writing, and from that roll of paper 
he seldom lifted his head until we rattled 
on to the pavement of Perth." That was the advent of 
Sheriff Barclay. It was not early, but late, in the year 
when the Sheriff rattled into Perth ; but as Mr Drum* 
mond, when he recalled the circumstance, was looking 
back through a^vista of forty-five years, the discrepancy can 
be accounted fur. On Wednesday the 25th November, 
Mr Barclay presented his commission to the Perth Bar- 
Sheriff M*Neill was not present on the occasion, but the 
duty of introducing him to the Bar was performei by Mr 
James M. Paton, Sheriff Olerk; Having taken his seat, he 
shortly addressed the members of the Oourt,alluding in feel- 
ing and eloquent terms to the loss the profession and the 
public had sustained in the death of his distinguished pre* 
deoessor,and assuring them that it would be his ambition to 
imitate Mr Husband's virtaes. It fell to the lot of Mr 
Thomas Duncan, the Vice-President of the Society of 
Procurators, to acknowledge the Sheriff's address. The 
Perthshire Advertiser of that date, in noticiDg the ap* 
pointment of Mr Barclay, said that it had met with the 
most perfect satisfaction on the part of the public, and 
added that "his great and deserved reputation as a 
lawyer, and the suavity of his manners in private life, are 
ample guarantees that the duties of his office will be dis- 
charged in a way this county has a right to expect " — 
words that half a century of devoted servioe in his profes- 
sion and in every good work has mora than fu filed. Dur- 
ing his four years' servioe at Danblane, Mr Barolay had 
gathered round him a host of friends ; and it was only 
natural that the public satisfaction at his promotion, and 
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the wMi that BVLoh. oocasions always presant as oppor- 
tanities tor showing appreciation, should have foa&d 
ezprcs^ioQ in tangible form. Accordingly on the 16fch 
Df-cemher, he was entArtained to a public diacer in 
Kinross's Hotel by the gentlemen of the western district of 
the county. Mr James Smith of Deanston occupied the 
chair, and Mr M'Ara, Sheriff-Clerk, Dunblane, and Mr 
Bain, solicitor, acted as croupiers. At that time the 
ability of Sheriff Barclay was as much recognised as at 
any subsequent period of his career. Mr Smith, in pro- 
posing the toast of his health, remarked that he did not 
requ re to debate on Mr Barclay's eminent qualities as a 
judge. '* As a judge he was learned in the law, acute 
and diligent in investigation, patient in hearing, of 
imperturbable temper, and impartial in judgment." 

Sheriff Barclay had no sooner settled down in Perth 
than he resumed the same activity of his Glasgow life, 
and at once entered on that career of public usefulness 
for which he has been distinguished in Perth, no less than 
by his legal work. The period, as we have seen, was a 
stirring one in every department of life — intellectual, 
poli'ical, and social. The Reform Bill had just been 
passed ; and it is remarkable that most of the different 
institutioDB for improving society and ameliorating the 
conditim of the poor and unfortunate have had their 
beginning since then. To the general prosperity that has 
attended commercial and industrial pursuits much 
of that care and solicitude on the part ef 
the public for the unfortunate has been owing; 
but the general upheaval during the Beform 
agitation was a social as well ai a political revolution. 
At the time the Sheriff came to Perth the excitement had 
subsided, hot the movements of. thought that were partly 
the cause and partly the effect of the political ferment, 
remaijied, and spread, and insensibly led to that progress 
which marks the difference between the society of to-day 
and that of fifty years ago.' In all the movements since 
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then Sheriff BaroUy was ft powerf al factor—iDstitating, 
■trength ening, guiding, and directing. Into every icheme 
of moral, social, and intelleotual reform he threw himself 
with ardour. With little sympathy with the influence of 
what the politician calls political privileges, he believed 
that the condition of the great mass of the people, if 
it could be permanently elevated at all, would b« 
by a general diffusion of knowledge. His sympathies, 
M we have seen, had always been with the young and 
the operative classes, and in their behalf especially he 
interested himself. In th's direction, at the particular 
time he came to Perth, there was much encouragement. 
Literature was appealing through Chambers' Journal to 
a new and larger constituency, and science was holding 
forth its inducements to the young artisan. It was the 
Bennaissance of the nineteenth century among the 
common people, and Sheriff Barclay was in complete 
sympathy with it, and in Perth directed and 
developed it in no small measure, by lecturing, 
advice, and otherwise. In these labours he was 
seconded in no small measure by his brother-in- 
law, Dr Miller, Rector of Perth Academy, who had 
recently come from St Andrews. The Rector lectured 
on ehemistry and nataral philosophy ; and reading dubs 
were instituted. In his own special department ako 
Sheriff Barclay worked. The law apprentices in Perth 
always had a large share of his attention, and for several 
years he regularly, lectured to them in the mornings before 
office hours in the various branches of the law. Among 
these students we may mention one, the present Lord 
Fraser, who has confessed the obligation he was 
under to the information he then received and the in- 
fluence and kindly advice of the lecturer. In this con- 
nection we may mention that in July 1842, Dr Miller was 
presented with a tes'imouial by the working-classes of 
Perth, at which Sheriff Barclay was present, and received 
the thanks of the public for the great assistance he had 
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given to tbe lectarei, and to the cit j genenlly. In all 
the Mhemes that afterwards were set on foot for 
the intelleotnal improyement of the city ha was 
an aetiye promoter. He wai present at the 
opening of Sharp's Institution in 1860 ; and always took 
an interest in its progress. He was Obairman of the 
Committee of Science and Art ; a life trustee of the 
Seymour Manro Free School. He was on the Council of 
Mansgement of tha Literary and Antiquarian Society ; 
and his last publication, "Perthiana," recently issued, is 
the substance of a lecture he delivered before 
the members of that .Society laat year. In this 
conDeotion reference may be made to his willing 
■ervioe as a lecturer to Literary and Young 
Men's Assooiations. In these lectures bis grand 
object was to combine solid information with the 
amusing and humorous. Gifted with a pleasant vein of 
humour and a keen sense of the ludicrous — these with 
his varied experiences and retentive memory made him 
the moat pleasant of platform lecturers and speakers. So 
rich were his stores of anecdote, gathered in the experience 
of a public life extending considerably over the half 
oentury, that ever and anon in the course of his 
lectures a sentence would remind him of another 
*' curious" or *' remarkable " incident which he would 
proceed to tell with an exquisite humour. 
Often it was at much personal inoonvenienee these lectures 
were delivered. They were on a variety of topics^ 
"Mind and Matter;" *< Signs and Signboards ;*' 
'* Cariosities of Phrenology" (of which there were two); 
"The Poems of Ossian;" "Science and Scriptare;" 
*' Scottish Customs and Legal Antiquities." His manner 
was taking, and his delivery effective, rising to bursts of 
real eloquence. Not less strong was his interest in the 
religions training of the yeung. As a Sabbath School 
teacher we suppose his ease is one unique 
in their annals^ so far as length of service 
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Is oonceroed. For over 60 years he bad dis- 
charged that work, and to the last he loved the 
Sabbath School. In his laboars of love in connection 
with religious tetching he gave lectures for two con« 
secutife Eeasoos, 1857 and 1858, on the literature of the 
Bible, the antiquities and Natural History of Palestine, 
miikiag Home's *' Introdaotion to the Bible '' the basis 
of his lecture?. The course was delivered in the Baptist 
Chapel and was well attended; and, indeed, at the 
present day we know that some pulpits are occupied by 
ministers whose thoughts were first turned to the ministry 
by these lectures. 

Always a lover of the Church of Scotland, he was an 
active helper in all its schemes and work. For a long 
series of years he was appointed a Commissioner from 
the Presbytery of Perth to meetioga of the GeDoral 
Assembly. In these meetings he took infinite pleasure ; 
aod the way in which he describes in h's " Beminiscences" 
the great debate on Pluralities in the celebrated case of 
Dr M'Farlane of Glasgow, shows the zest with which he 
entered into all the discussions. In the debates he took 
a prominent pi^rt, and his ad? ice and counsel were always 
acceptable. In the discussions on Patronage he took a 
prominent part, and the substance of the speeches he then 
delivered he published under the title of " Patronage and 
Popular Bights." An incident that may be mentioned 
in oonnection with his Church politics was a discussion he 
had with the late Dr Marshall of Coupar- Angus on the 
Toluotaiy controversy. This great controversy was 
keenly taken up by two of the Perth mini&ters, Dr Esdale, 
on behalf of the Established Church, and Dr Fonng, of 
the North CP. Church, on behalf of the Voluntaries. 
In recognition of his defence* of the Kirk, Dr Eidale was 
entertained to a public dinner in Perth on the 18th July, 
1834. Provost Pringle occupied the chair, and Sheriff 
Barclay was croupier. In proposing the toast of "The 
Church of Scotland,*' the Sheriff gavi ezpressien to some 
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wnttments that niied the ire of the coDiroTeniel 
Yolnatarj of Coopar-Aogas, and a paper war, tbroogh the 
oolomni of the Perthshire Athertuer^ wu carried od far 
aometime. This was the onlj public contro?eray in 
which the Sheriff erer wai eagaged. 

Bat in work of a social kind he, from almost the time of 
his coming to Perth, took qaite a prominent position. 
Indeed, his name is connected with the formation of 
almost all the charitable, benevolent, and social institu- 
tions our cifcy possesses, with erery one of wLieh, np till 
the time of his death, he was so mnch identified as an 
earnest worker for their success, that iheir history and 
his life are intimately connected. The first of these 
that enlisted his sympathies and servicp, anl to. which he 
rendered yeoman service, wss the County and City 
Infirmary, an institution that sprung out of what was 
known as the Perth Dispensary. The Dispensary had 
proved so useful that there was a general desire to ex. 
tend its operations, and a. handsome donation, supple- 
mented with the promise of a large subscription fund — 
the Marquis of Breadalbane giving £1000— resulted in 
the resolution to build the present handsome structure 
that stands on the Glasgow Road. In 1836 the foundation 
stone was laid, and about two years afterwards the baild« 
log was opened. Sheriff Barclay, who all along bad taken 
a prominent part in the movement for getting up the new 
building, drew np the constitution and rules of the 
lostitation, a service which was publicly acknowledged 
at the first annual meeting, and for wbich he received the 
warm thanks of his ooadjators. He was elected » 
Director of the lastttotioD, was made Chairman of the 
Uouse Committee, a position he held for several years ; 
and it would appear that during the early years of the 
history of the house he compiled the annoal reports of 
the directorate. As a director he was n constant 
attendee of the oommittee^meetings till the last, and his 
lipa czperienoe was appreciated and acted upon in all the 
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•fforts for tbe racoons of the Institaiion. With tbe 
R»fo matory and Indiutatl School movement ho had 
groHt iympa*hy ; and so far as tbe principle of tbese 
InatitutiuDB have beeo adopted in P«:rtb, Sheriff Barclay 
was of great service. As a practical method for 
dimin'shiDg tbe masi of criminality he thoroughly 
believed in the Inda^tdal Scbool movement ; and 
with its piooeer, Sheriff Watson of Aberdeeo, he was 
in entire sjmpatby. His experience of the criminal 
classes led bim to the convicdon that if anything was 
to be done for the reclamation of the criminal clashes the 
effort must be directed towards tbe young. That was a 
point he always kept in view, aod to which he directed 
his own efforts. In his capacity as Chairman ot the Visit- 
ing Comm ttee of the County PiiiOD, be spared no efforts 
to wean tbe young from the paths of criiBe,by advice, by 
religious instrncdon, and the reading of the Bible to 
them. In this connection he was in t^e habit of tell ng 
an anecdote iliuntratiye of tbe ignorauoe of the youth- 
ful criminal. To one of that class he bad read tbe btory 
of Ji'S-ph and his brethren. The sharpwitted youth ad- 
mitted ihat the story was very good, but he had heard 
better, and asked his Lordship to '* tuim up to the one 
about Bob B y,'' who apparently was t&e youth's beau 
ideal of manly ezcelloboe. In pleading the cause of In- 
dustrial Schools he was accastomed to refer to tbe revolu- 
tion that had been effected in the criminal wards of the 
Geneial Prison since their adoption became general. 
While at one time — (ill sjst:)mat;c effort was made to 
deal with criminal youth in a rational way — tbe aocom* 
modation at the General Prison bad failed to meet the 
demands made upon it; but after tbe time 
had pasf>ei during wh'ch it was natural to 
•oDclode that the Beformatories and Indu>trial 
Schools had exerted the influence anticipated at their 
institution, so little call was made on the accommodation 
of these wards that they had to be diverted toother uses. 
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In eonrection with the working of Reformttories there 
was one thing he regretted, the fact that a youth had to 
graduate as a crimioal before he was eligible for the 
benefits of their training. With these views, thpn, it wa* 
natural that he should have taken a deep interest in the 
management of the Boys' School of lodu^try; and in its 
latter development, so familiar to the present public of 
Perth, the Fechney Boys' Institution. The Boys' School 
of Industry — the pioneer of the Fechney — was opened in 
1842, and with its management Sheriff Barclay was 
associated as one of the Directors, a position he baa all 
along held in its new developmont. In the management 
he bore an excellent part, and its annual re-nnions were 
eonstantly presided over by him. Scattered all over the 
country— indeed, all over the world — ^are boys who have 
had their training at that Institution, and who retain 
happy memories of the counsel, the instruction, the 
inimitable humour of Sheriff Barclay, and the influence 
that his personality, and the beauty of his Christian 
character left upon them. The sncoess with 
which the institution of the Boys' School 
of Industry was attended induced the benevolent ladles 
of Perthshire to attempt providing a similar institution 
for girls ; but an unfortunate controversy, arising out of 
the struggle that terminated in the Disruption, led to the 
movement being abandoned for some time. A question 
arose as to which denomination the girls should attend on 
the Sabbath day. The m»]ority of the ladies who had 
joined in forming the Bef age had connected themselves 
with the Free Church, and as they iosiiited on the girls 
attending that denomination, the Established Church 
section withdrew their countenance, thus causing some 
little delay in the starting of the Institution. But with 
the decline of the intense sectaiian feeling caused by the 
differences that culminated in the Disruption, a better 
spirit returned. It was seen that benevolence could rise 
iuperior to sectarian differences ; and at that time Sheriff 
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Barclay identified himsalf with the Institation, and 
oommenoed a connection which remained vnhroken till 
his death. At the annual renniona and the annoal 
husineaa meetings he was always present, and disoharged 
the duties of Chairman or moyed a resolution with all hia 
oharaeteristic felic ty of matter and style, and iatermixing 
all with hia aaice advio*. With the management of 
another Inatitntion — the County and City Savings Bank 
— ^tar^ed about this time for the encomragement of thrifty 
habits in the industrial cl^ssesyhe waa all along connected 
in some form or other. Thia Institution, if we may so call 
it, was opened in 1839, Sheriff Barclay, along with Mr 
Melvi le Jameson, who still discharges the duties of the 
office of secretary, to which he was then elected, being 
among its chief promote s. Since then the Sheriff was a 
regular attender of the annual meetings, and always 
took a great interef>t in the management ef the Bank. 
The next important Institution with which we find his 
name connected by wayof being one of its original founders 
is the Public Baths and Washhonse. This Institution was 
inaugurated by a pnblic meeting in the City Hall, pre** 
sided over by Lord Provost Sidey, on the 13th March, 
1845, on which ocdsi >n Sheriff Barclay moved one of the 
resolutions ; and aiace then he has been more or less 
associated in the management. The other lostitutioni 
in the management of which he took a prominent part 
were the Model Lodging House, in the starting of which 
he waa la g«-ly instrumental ; the Perth City Mission, the 
presidency of which he held for many years ; the Soup 
Kitchen, of which he was one of the Committee ; the 
Indigent Old Men's Society, of which he was President, 
and whcse members he regularly addressed at the meet- 
ings on the New Tear ocoisions. On the parsing of the 
first Water Act for the city he was appointed an ez- 
officio Comniissioner. He was a director of Murray's 
Bo>al A«ylom, and fntfiUed the duties ef the office with 
painstaking zeal. He also boie a part in the formation 
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of the So3iety for ImproTing the Condition of tbe Poor, 
•od continaed to aid it up to the last. He wai abo aa 
active work^'r io connection wih the Citf Mianion and 
the Perth Tmct Sot iety, and a pretty constant visitor, 
mor« especially in connection with his Church wcrk, in 
the homes of the poor. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to make 
abiief reference to his nppearances in connect'on with 
the various social reunions in the city. None of these 
were complete without him. At every festival be bad 
his seat on the platform, and to tbe last his addrrssts 
ware ever welcome, full of racy anecdote, humour, and 
soand advice as they always were. Tbe number of 
addresses he has delivered, tbe speeches he has made, the 
lectures be bas delivered ia Perth and all over the county 
are simp^ylegion,sndimpo8sibletochronicleinany sketch of 
tbe present limited nature. But among the various reunions 
he was in the habit of attending may be menMoned tbose 
in connection with the employees of the Scottich C> ntial 
Bailway — (now absorbed into the Caledonian system) — 
a class of tbe community for whom he had al<vay8 a 
strong affection* tbe outcome, no doubt, of the relations 
and associations formed ia the days when he came in 
contact with Dr Birkbeck'd '* unwashed operatives." 
From tbe first his relations to the emp'oyees of the 
Scottish Central Bailway were of tbe closest and 
pleasantest kind. The opeoing of that undertuking 
gave an impetns to the trade of Perth, and con- 
tributed largely to raising the status of working- 
men generally, and as such its servants exiled forth 
his sympathies. In their social welfare he took a 
deep ieterest, and at all their reunions he wa« the most 
welcome speaker. At the first reunion the Glasgow em- 
ployees held the Sheriff presided, on which occasion tbe 
famed comic singer, the late Harry Cif ccn, displayed bis 
impTOvi^atory talents in composing a few verses on the 
Sheriff, the burden of which was a hope that the Sheriff 
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would deal leniently with him should he have the mia- 
fortune to appear before him at any time when fulfilling 
an eDgagement at Peith^ to which the Sheriff, with his 
usual rea'^y-wit replied, that for the entertaioment he 
had afforded, he would have pleasure in extending to him 
the leuiency of the Court. 

On the 17th April, 1855,tbe University of Aberdeen con- 
ferred on the Sheriff the well merited honour of 
the degree [of LL.D., in recognition of Lis cmioent 
services to law-literature, as ths author of tbe *' Digest of 
iht Law of Scotland," and otber well-known law treatise?. 
It is wortby of note that at the same time tbe same 
honour was conferred on tbe Kev. James AVylie, the 
wel-kcown author of the '* History of Protestantism" 
and other works. And this biiogs us to notice the contri- 
butions of the Sheriff to literature, and the cills that 
were made by the Legislature upon his experience. In 
1843 the OommisBion, upon the recommendations of 
whose report the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1845 
was framed, was appointed to inquire into the Poor 
Law system of Scotland. Sheriff Barclay was ex- 
amined before this Commission, and gave valuable evi- 
dence based upon bis experience as Judge and as Chair- 
man of the Yagraacy Committee in connection with 
tbe city of Perth. While on this subject, it may be eaid 
that io the question of Poor Law Reform be took a keen 
interest. That he was not altogether satisfied with the 
Act of 1845 be occasionally hinted in an indirect way. 
At anyrate, there is nothing to be regretted more than 
the change the Act has imperceptibly effected in 
the fibre of the Scottish character so far as that 
traditional element of independence was concerned ; and 
he was wont to lament the circumstance of which he was 
often impressed by many Poor Law oases that came 
before bim, that one effect of the Act had been to efface 
the obligation of tbe law of nature, that it was the duty 
of children to support their sged parents, and preserve 
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them from the cold charity of the workhouse. In 1869 
he was appointed one of the members of the Gommisdon 
coDBtitated to inquire into the Conrta of Law in Scot- 
land, of which bis old Sheriff, from whom he had 
received hia appointment to Perth — Lord Culonsay — waa 
the chairman. Oa the 22nd March 1869 the House of 
Commons was induced, on the motion of Mr £. H. J. 
Crawford, M.P. for the Ayr Burghs, to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the Poor Law 
in Scotland, and before this Committee Sheriff Barclay 
was also examined. He also gave evidence before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the Licecsing Laws 
in 1863 ; and before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1878. He was examined before the Com- 
mittee on the Game Laws, which led to the transfer of 
the jurisdiction in poaching cases from the Justices of 
the Peace to the Sheriff. As a member of the Social 
Science Congress, he read lome valuable contribution! 
on crime and Industrial Schools and Keformatorics. 
Considering bow fully his time was occupied with the 
arge legal business of so important a centre as Perth, 
and the large demands made on his leisure by those 
social, benevolent, »nd religious institutions with which 
he was connected, one would think that whatever might 
be his rterary tastes and aspirations he would have little 
opportunity of indulging them. Yet the wtitings he has 
left would more than make the reputation, so far as 
industry is concerned, of a study-confined litterateur* 
With his pen his activity was unceasing. His notes on 
cases that came before him would fill many volumes ; and 
some of them would bear reproduction, apart from their 
legal and personal interest, on account of the information 
they give on institutions, customs, or other topics of 
general and ordinary interest raised incidentally by the 
facts and ci cumstaoces of the cases themselves. Taken 
from first to last, a history of Scott'sh Law might be 
compiled from them, while the infurmation they give 
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vpon Scoitisli customB and history is of an origtnal 
obaracter. His Uw treatises are ia hi^h repute. '* The 
Digest t f the Law of Scotland for Jastices of the Peace " 
has passed through four editions, and has been of invaluable 
seivico in the admioistration of the law to country 
jastices and other untrained administrators entrusted 
with its administration. Tho *' Law of Highways " was 
pub'ished in 1850, and passed into a fourth edition in 
18(>3. His *'Law of Fag» Warrants '' passed into a second 
edition in 1832. He published "Hints to Legal Students** 
which went into a second^ edition in 1856. In 1858 he 
published his work on 'Tarole Proof ;" in 1860 " Local 
Courts of England and Scotland ; " in 1862 " Adminis- 
tration of the Criminal Law in Scotland ; " in 1863 
'*^ Cariosities of LegisUtioo; *' in 1864 ''Curiosities of the 
Game Lan^s ;'' in 1866 **TbeCivil Liw of the Sabbath; " 
in 1875 ** Tbe Law and Practice of England and Scotland 
In Cases of Affiliation ;" in 1878 "Judiolal Procedure 
in the Church Courts.'' In 1848 he issued an important 
contribution regarding juvenile crimes in his ** Juvenile 
Del nquency : its Cause and Care." He edited editions 
of the Pu' lie House Statutes and the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1875, to which he contributed introductions and 
note's. The latter work was dedicated to his old 
Sheriff, the Bight Hon. Strathearn Gordon, at the time 
of tbe publichtion Lord Advocate of Scotland, and latterly 
raised to the Supreme Appellate Court as Lord Gordon. 
In addition to these works,all of them valuable contributions 
on the subjects on which they treat, he published several 
works of more general interest. Chief among these are 
his '* Rambling Recollections of Old Glasgow," originally 
contribut(>d to the Glasgow Herald; *' The Curiosities of 
Phrenology" — a science the general principles of which 
he acL^epted— published in 1816; '*The Sinaitio Insorip* 
tions" in 186G; *Tatronage and Popular Rights" in 1857; 
' Notes on the Psalm Book" in 1878. For the old parochial 
system of education he had a strong affection — indeed, it 
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ig questionable whether be took kindly to nil the details 
of the present — and at the request of the Educat'ontil la- 
stitnte of Perthshire he read, on the 12th June, 1880, 
a paper on " The History of Schools in Scotland," which 
was published in November of the same year. la addi- 
tion to all this he contribnted largely to the '^ Journal of 
Jarisprudencp," the "Poor Law Magazioe," the Glasgow 
fferaldyunder the nomdeplvme of Ne8tor,and the literary 
columns of the Perthshire Advertiser. Much if his work 
done for the //irraAf related to hgal topics, and among 
the last articles that appeared in ito columns from his 
pen were a series, embracing careful and elaborate 
summary of the last published Blue Book«, relating 
to the statistics of criminal and legal business in Scot- 
land. 

In all that he did, Sheriff Barclay earned the respect 
and deep affection of the legal profession and the com- 
munity generally. With respect to those with whom he 
was more immediately concerned, we cannot d > better 
in showing the relationship that subsisted betwem Bench 
and Bar, than quote the remarks made by M>* Alexander 
Graham, Crieff, the Pretideot of the Society of Solicit3rs, 
on the oocasirn of the Sheriff's retirement. He s^id : — 
In the legal world he forms a connecting link, and a link 
of no mean order, between the commencement and the 
dose of the present century. Be is a man of no mere 
parochial reputation, but known as a jodge and a great 
social reformer throughout bread Scotland. He has add-'d 
lustre and importance to our proviiiciil Court, which 
might not otherwise hare been a mark of particular 
observation to the public. As a judge Dr Barclay was a 
man of most extensive legal knowledge, perfected by 
long study, and vast experience. He possessed a verj 
aonte intellect, great patience, and an almost 
■uperhuman activity and industry — qualities 
pre-eminently suited to make an accomplished judge. It 
u well known that Dr Baiclay has been one of ihe most 
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•minent GouDty Court Judges io Scotlaod, and his 
decisions have stood the test of the review of the 
Supreme* Court probably better than those of any other 
Sheriff Substitute in Scotland. His extraordinary energy 
and industry enabled him not only to overtake his actual 
pfofcssiooal duties, but to devote a considerable 
portion of his life t? the literature ot the 
profession. With regard to Dr Barclay's relations 
to the Bar, it was impossible to speak of these without 
emotion. Dr Barclsy bad hern pleased to say that the 
Biir had e?er treated bim with respect snd courtesy, but 
the members of the Bar could say, with perfect truth, 
that he had treated the Bar, not only with kindness snd 
courtesy, but with the indulgence of a father. He was 
quite sure that no member of the Bar ever iotentionally 
hurt Dr £arc!ay'« feelings. They loved him too much for 
that ; but it is just possible, that in the heat of debate, 
some words might escape, not particularly pleasing to bis 
feelings and sensitive nature, but spoken to be instantly 
regretted. Dr Barclay in his relations to the Bar was a 
man of extraordinary patience, he seemed to be incapable 
of losing bis temper, and he (the President) although he 
had now bad the hononr of practising at the local Bar for 
the last 25 years, could safely say he had never seen a 
frown of anger on Dr Barclay's face. Some people had 
laid that if Dr Barclay had kept a " tighter rein" over 
the Bar it would have saved himself much worry and 
annoyance, and have promoted the despatch of the 
business of the Court. Well, as far as the despatch of 
business was concerned, litigants and the public could not 
oomplaio, as Dr Barclsy was capable of doing, and did, 
the work of sny two ordinary men, and there were no 
arrears in his Court. So far ss saving himself from wcrry 
and annoyance is concerned, that was Dr Barclay's 
personal concern. He was a man of a large and loving 
heart, with the tenderness of a woman, and it was 
utterly impossible tor him to inflict even a momentary 
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pain by reproof. Taking him all in all, I fear *' we never 
■hall look upon his like again." 

In November, 1858, Mr Spotiiswoode presented Sheriff 
Barclay with a new gown in the name and presence of 
the members of the Bar. In 1868 the respect of the 
public was shown in substantial form. In 1867 a meeting 
of a few friends was held, when it was resolved that it was 
desirable that the long and unwearied services of Sheriff 
Barclay should be recognised. A committee was formed, 
with ex-Bailie M'Neill ai treasurer. Moiley flewed in 
from all parts of Scotland for a testimonial to the Sheriff. 
It was agreed to present Mrs Barclay with a purse of 
aovereigcB, and the Sheriff with his portrait and a piece 
of liWer plate. J. M. Barclay was commissioned to pa'nt 
the portrait ; and on Taeaday, 22Dd December, 1868, the 
presentation, consisting of the portrait, which now hangs 
in the City Hall, a service of plate, and a purse o€ 500 
sovereigns, was made in the City Hall in the presence of 
a large assemblage, presided over by Lord Kinnaird. On 
the occasion of completing his jubilee of service 
he was entertained to a public dinner in the 
County Half, at which Lord Adam presided* On the 
anniversary of his golden wedding, in 1876, Sheriff 
Barclay and his partner in life Were presented with a 
eongratulatory address by the members of the West 
Church congregation. The occasion was also taken 
advantage of by the children attending the Sabbath 
School, and the members of the Sheriff's Bible Class, to 
present him with a Family Bible. The Be v. Dr Milne, 
who made the presentation in name of the donors^ 
referred in congratulatory terms to the great service 
which Sheriff Barclay had rendered in promoting the 
religious instruction of the youth of the West Choroh 
congregation. 

In the course of last summer, through failing healthy 
the Sheriff felt constrained to resign his official connec- 
tion with the Bar. That resignation took effect from 
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the Ist October, the fifty-fourth anniyenary of his 
elevation to the bench. In bidding farewell to the legal 
profeision in Perth and Perthshire, he, in the coarse of a 
letter addressed to Mi Graham, President of the Society 
of Solicitors, thus referred to his public career :— '* Of 
the eight or ten members of the Bar irhom I left at 
Dunblane, only one now survives. Of about fifty prao* 
titioners whom I found on my removal to Perth in 
X832( only two of their number have their namea 
on the Court Boll, but both have ceased to 
practice. The fourth Sheriff Olerk, sinse my 
first appointment, is now in office, and thQ 
third Procurator-Fiscal now conducts the oriminal 
business. It is with much pleasure that I record tbat the 
utmost harmony has ever existed between myself and 
the Clerks and Fiscals daring my ineumbeDi^. I have 
made 49 estimates of the values of each successive grain 
crop of Perthshire — technically called 'Striking the 
fiars* — commencing in February 1834. I have taken 
considerable trouble in th's, and made improvementa in 
the mode of correct ascertainment of the prices. I have 
found sixteen Lord Advocates, and four of these were 
Sheriffs of Feithshire since my first appointment. I 
hare known 14 succesaive Loxd Provosts of Perth, and it 
is gratifying to say tbat Die most perfect harmony and 
oo-operation has ex'sted (as it ougbt ever to exist) 
between all the officials of the muaidpality and 
the authorities of the county. Since 1838 there 
have been attached to the Perth Court 22 Small 
Debt Circuits, which have afforded me the pleasure of 
cultivating friendships in remote districts of the 
eounty. I have lived during the reigns of four 
soTereigns, and had the honour, on 14th Jane, 1837, 
of proclaiming, at the Cross of Perth, the ascension 
of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Tictoria, since which 
I have been rarely absent, while she passed through Perth, 
to and from her Highland home. I have taken part in six 
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decennial GoTemmeateniimeraiioiui of tbe people, the first 
being in 1831. I hftye taken part in twenty Coantjr Parlit- 
meotary election!, and in sixteen for the Bnrgh of Perth. 
In the year 1876, beoanne of sickoessof the principal Sheriff 
(Mr Tait), both elections fellonmeas "BetnmiDg Officer." 
These eltotions were keenly contested, but pleasantly 
cairied through and eoncladed. Althoogh it may appear 
somewhat foreign to my aubjeet, I may mention 
that all the ministers of religion whom I 
found in office, \i the date of my appointment, are now 
dead, and I hsTO known their pulpits more than once 
filled with their successors. With all these gentlemen, 
without distinction of creed or sect, I baTe had much 
pleasant intercourse, and obtained from them considerable 
assistance in eases of destitution, neglected children, and 
domestic discord." 

True to his resolye, Sheriff Barclay continued in 
harness till the close of his life. His last public ap- 
pearance was at the great Band cf Hope demonstration 
in the City Hall on the 18th inst., when he delivered an 
address to the hundreds of young people assembled, 
on the erils of intemperance. No doubt his fervid 
appeal will be long remembered by hii jonthfnl 
audience. That same cTening he also distributed the 
prises to the successful students attending the science 
and art classes in Perth, and formally opened the new 
laboratory which has been erected at the Perth Academy 
for the benefit of science students. On that occasion he 
also delivered a pithy address on the importance of 
science and art studies. 

The deceased ia sonrived by Mra Barclay, two 
sons, and a daughter. 
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PERTH TOWN GOUKGIL. 

On Saturday a special meeting of Perth Town 
Conncil was held — Lord Provost Martin in the chair. 

The Lord Provost said that the Town Conncil had 
been called together in consequence of the death of 
their distinguished townsman, Sheriff Barclay. His 
death was a personal loss to almost every citizen. Dr 
Barclay,althon^.hloBg past thefonr score years^up to the 
very close of his life took a very lively interest in 
everythiug conoected with the city^s good. Only n 
fortnight ago he presided over a meetio^, and dit- 
trihuted the prize s awarded by the South Kensington 
authorit.es to the science and art students at thb 
classes here; That was his last public appearance. 
Called more than half-a-century ago to fill the 
responsible position of Sheriff-Substitute of Perth- 
shire, be discharged the onerous duties ooxine<3ted 
with that office with great tact, energy, and 
zeal. As a citizen he took a very prominent part in 
promoting and aiding every philanthropic and 
benevolent enterprise, and his caunsels were of 
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assistance as well as his ready help. He thought 
that the Coaocil would only be doing its dnty in 
adopting the following motion, which he begged 
to propose ; — *' That the Cooncil express their deep 
sympathy with the widow snd family of the 
deceased in their great bereavement, and that th^y 
should mark their esteem for the deceased by offering 
to his relatives to attend the funeral in their official 
opacity, and farther that the Clerk be instroctei 
to forward a copy of this minute to his relatives." 

Bailie Whittet seconded; and the motion was 
onanimoasly adopted. 

PERTH KOUCATIONAL INSTTTUTK. 

At the monthly meeting of this body, which was 

held on Saturday in the Bargh Court Boom, there 

was a large attendance of members. After the 

reading of the minutes, the president, Mr Nisb, 

Kilspiodie, moved that it should be remitted to the 
Committee to draw up a minote expressing the great 
regret of the Association at the dtath of Sheriff 
Barclay. The Sheriff had been a zealons labourer in 
the cause of education and a warm friend of the 
teachioff profeiiBion. He was honorary president of 
the Perthshire Association of Schoolmasters before it 
became merged in the Educational Institute, and at 
the last Synodical meeting of teachers held in Perth 
he read an able and interesting paper entitled " A 
Sketch of the History of Schools in Scotlind." The 
high estimation in which he held the work of the 
teacher was admirably shown by the motto from the 
Talmud which he prefixed to that paper " The world 
is preserved by the breath of the obildren in the 
schools." In bis death they had to deplore the loss 
of one who had striven earnestly to forward the cauie 
of education by deed and voice and pen. The motion 
Was unanimously agreed to. 
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COUNTT AND CTFT OT FEBTH INFIRMABT. 

At tbe annual meetiDg on Monday, 4th FeSrnary, Mr 
Smythe of Methveo, said — ^Ha could not fiod words 
stroog enough to express the deep regret which they mu.'-t 
•11 feel at the loss of tbeir dear friend, Dr B^rd -y, Tivho 
for so many years — for well-ni^h balf-a-ceitury- hid 
been interested in the Institution —from its com me c- 
ment up to the present tim?. Ha did feel that tbt^y bad 
Bn<<t>iined a very great and a very grieyoos Iob.^ in the 
death of Sheriff Bjirclay. (Applause.) 



Mr Coates, Pitculleo House, speaking st the Perth 
cabmen's sui per on Saturday evening, said — They mi8<«e<l 
one dear old face to-night — one whom they bad been in 
the habit of seeing for many a year, a- d who oocu* ied 
the same position last year which he (Mr Coste*) hnd the 
honour of o cupying that night — th<«t of their levf red 
friend, Dr Barclay. Not only the} but the people of 
Perth mourned his loss. He believed that no 
one who ever lived in Perth bad perfo>med longer 
public daties or dona these in a more unt^elfi^h 
manner. Everyth ng which Sheriff Barclay did was for 
the benefit of bis fell >w creHture*, wi huut any s^lfish 
end ; and for the good he had done during hi;; life no o e 
would ever occupy a h'gher place in the estimation of tl • 
ciiiaens of Perth. lb wa^ very sad to think that t! ey 
would not agHin listen to bis interesting addresses, fo full 
of inst- uction and ready wit. 

Mr Robert Pullar of Tayside, sa^d — ^They espeeiHlly 
missed one fiom their gathering that ni;;ht whom they 
would all have heen pleased to sea present, and who, a 
fortnight ago, had the full expectation to be present ; 
but it bad been otherwise ordained. He referred to 
their dear old friend Sheriff Barclay, whose 
work was now done on earth. They must a.l hig ly 
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rapeet and ^^lieein his memory for the great iDteresi be 
took in everything which concerned the good of the 
inhabitants or the welfare of the city. Dr BarcUy was 
wen worthy of all the p'aiae which eonld be — or had 
been — bestowed npon him, a% during hi« long and 
aetire life, he had aaed his inflaence for the good of his 
fellow-men. 

Ez-Bailie M'Neill al^o referred to the interf sting 
address which Dr Barclay had given the cabmen last year 
on the history of conve?ances — from the old sedaa-cbair 
to " nodd es." Dr Barclay, he said, had spent his life in 
going abont doing good. He was always ready to give 
ass stance in some case of benerolence. Often, stter a 
hard day's work on the bench, he would go to some 
Tillage to deliver a lectare ; and his lectnres were always 
so interesting. Up to the very last he went about doing 
good, and to him the words of the hymn were most 
appropriate : — 

*' Servant of Christ, well done, 
Best from thy loved employ — 
life's battle o'er, the victory won 
Enter thy Master's Joy." 



A LITE TO nilTATI. 

On Sandfly, 3rd intt., the Rev. A. Fleming, St Paul's 
Church, Perth, at the close of a most impressive discourse, 
based on the words in Pnalms xxiii. 4, said— I have been 
led into this train of ebservation this forenoon in oen- 
■equanee of the great lom this city snd county have 
snstaioed through the ramoral from, amongst us, on the 
morning of Friday last,of one of our oldest, most eminent, 
and most respected dtisens. For the last 60 years Sheriff 
Barclty has oceufued a very prominent position. He was, 
in every sense of the term, a leading man— leading not 
only from his having been, during that time, the principal 
legal and jadicial functionary in the city and county, but 
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leading io tbe seme of having taken a foremost position 
in every movemeat calculated to promote the social, 
intellectaal, moral, and religioap well being of tbe com- 
munity. Tbia is neither the time nor the place for speak* 
ing in regard to tbe Ixborious, faithful, and able manner 
in which he discharged hia important and honourable 
duties as a jat^ge. Giving his judgments as he did, after 
patient and exhaustive deliberation, after having caref ally 
weighed all the statements advanced by contending 
parties, and after having applied his great forenaic talenta 
and intelligence to the solution of the points in dispute, 
his decisions were generally regarded as final, and even 
when appealed from were seldom reversed. Thei« 
judicial functions he di^'charged on the beach in such a 
manner as to wecure for him not only the confidence, but 
the respect and esteem of every member of the Bar. Our 
departt^d friend, however, was better known to the com- 
munity at large as the ph laothropist — as the bent^ factor 
of the poor and aged — as the friend of the widow and 
fatherless. In the neglected classes he took a special 
interest. Among the wasteful, the improvident, the in- 
temperate, the immoral, and the irreligious, he 
endeavoured to create a desire for thrift, economy, tem- 
perance, the piactice of virtue, and the cultivation of 
godliness. He was the devoted Obristian teacher— striv- 
ing in season and out of neason to deliver the neglected 
portion of the rising generation from those habits of vice, 
which, uncared for, they could scarcely fail to contract — 
to rercue them fiom their wretched homes, and to bring 
them under the sanctifying and upliftina; iDflu<^ncesof the 
Gospel. Many a mail and woman now living in this city 
and elsewhere incomfort,.happines8,the practice of virtue, 
and the fear of €rod, owe their present position to the 
philanthropic and disinterested exertions of our departed 
brother. There is not a charitable and benevolent institu- 
tion in our city — ^not an association for the elevation and 
improvement of the working classes, not a school or 
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Beminary for the training and education of the young, and 
particularly for the secular and religioua instruction of the 
children of the poor— hut which might always calculate 
upon his powerful, suitable, and eloquent advocacy. 
While many men in his position spend their evenings and 
leisure hours in company, or in occupations and recreations 
which minister to their own gratification acd enjoyment, 
it was his delight to occupy these hours in exertions for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. All his fragments of 
time were scrupulously utilized for these objects ; and 
through this consecration of himself to benevolent and 
Christian work, and through his indomitable energy, he 
was able to accomplish an amount of good which I am safe 
to say has never been exceeded or even equalled by any 
Christian worker amongst us. This truly Christian work 
was not with him a thing of yesterday. He commenced 
it in Glasgow as a young man, and he remained in the 
zealous discharge of it till his dying day. For though, 
through the advice of his madical attendants, he was 
reluctantly compelled to resign his professional duties, 
nothing could induce him to relinquish his Christian work. 
During the last months and days of his life, and with a 
burden of yean considerably above the fourscore, he 
abounded in works of benevolence and charity. Of the 
Church of Scotland he was an ardent friend and a zealouB 
office-bearer. For a long period of years also he was 
deservedly regarded as one of the leaders in our Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court. A year or two before my settlement 
among you as your minister he was a member and an 
elder of this Church, and took a prominent part in the 
management of all its affairs. He was also the teacher 
of the most advanced class in the Sabbath School and, 
I have no doabt, there are many whom I now a idress who 
feel that they owe to his nowearied efforts the acquire- 
ment of the principal part of their reli^iuus knowledge. 
Our departed brother, however, though an attached 
friend of the Church of Scotland, was oo sectarian or 
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bigot. He rejoiced in the prosperity of other denomina- 
tioDB, and he could heartily give expression to the senti- 
ment *' Or'ioo be to all those who love the Lord Jesna 
Christ in sincerity and truth." I might say mach more, 
but addressiog as I do those who know his worth and ex- 
cellence as well as myself, I feel that it is unnecessary for 
me to enlarge. He will be great'y missed by all the 
aupportera of our benevolent institutions. He will also 
be greatly missed by the friends of tta Ohurch of Soot!' nd, 
for he was specially interested in all that conoerned 
the welfare of oar Church which he deeply loved — in the 
maintenance of her principles, in the soundness of her 
doctrine, and in the purity of her worship. His removal 
is an inepara Id loss o the oommunity. His deaoh has 
oaused a blank which omnot be easily filled. In the 
midst of our mourning Itt us rejoice that the Head ever 
liveth, *'Jesn«, the Sime yesterday, to-day, and for ever;" 
and let us plead with Uioa to raise up others to take the 
places of those whom He has taken home to Himself — 

" Lifes of great men all remind us 
We can make our l.ves sublima. 
An i departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart again. 

I>t us then be up and doing, 
Wnh a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, atill pursuiniir. 
Learn to labour and to wait.'' 
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HIS OHBISTIAK ACTIVITT. 

On Sunday, 3rd inst., the Bev. A. Sutherland, York 
Place U.P. Church, at the close of a sermon based on the 
words in 1st Cor. xv. 5-8, said — ^Two days ago there 
passed away from the number of the living in our city a 
man of whom it might be truly said, without any dis- 
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vitfcnspcci sad relict vilAiiB ffcc 
b soft A p«>t m 

lev, probe Vy, is vU^ mbm nfd 
nf* frcBS to b« ft mmemhMt specrml call for 
fcfamm in ibi« cfcndh, wfc«ra tte Fcckary 
boff, is vbrm b9 ever ab^wi 
li^imst, bftTC Imt wnbipped. I bare beea ip^ftldiic to 
y«« of Cbmiifta work, mad cf iociiFm> nto and cBcowaft- 
»«ats topef«tfveveiftii,ftiidIilinikUuit no sobjeet eoold 
be mofc ftpp r o p rU i^e fti ibc clo^ «f tbaft long and bhmI 
»eAf€ and eoopU te lifa : for h« was a workman in tb« 
bifbeai and batt aeaae of tbe wori — eonactentianfl, nahia' 
ialdfigt and parpererii^ to the rerj laat. It doca not lie. 
•f.eoane, in mj w»j to apeak of tbe woik wh«h he did 
in bi« aeenUr eallinf , ihoogh that fam abet to all the 
joong A fine eumple of activity and eooacientioaa 
thoroogbneat < f ** ledeeming tbe time," and of tbe rerpect 
and rewarda wbSeb aoeb work b^iogi. It r^^tb^r faJl* to 
me to apeak of tbe philantbropie work n whieb he took 
ao btaitf an iotereet, aod of which he did to maeb. 
A BabbUh aehool toacber for aboot 60 years, a director, 
wite ooonsellor, and actire helper in everj eharitable 
work io our e'tf , be might we'l be ealle<1 the Lord Sbaftea- 
bnry of Perth* Ho took the livelie t interest in the 
Foohoex School from ita origin till the ye<7 latt 
week of hfi life, and was ever ready with bis help and 
Oflunael in the great aad good work carried on in it. 
Ltt ma remind yon, boya, that it is leva than 
four woeki ilnoe yon heard him wishing you a very happy 
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New Year, and repeating what he never failed to impress 
upon you, that, to be truly happy, you must be hdly—- 
that holiness and happiness go always together. And 
surely his own life was a beautiful illustration of this 
truth. Sheriff Barclay was a friend to very many in our 
eity — always so frank, so kindly, so considerate, and so 
interested in the good of others ; but to none was he more 
a friend than to the boys of the Fechney School and to 
their managers and teachers. Tou, boys, have never had 
on earth a more sincere friend. He often taught you the 
way of life ; he always led you in it. His Christian 
teaching and his Christian example are something to 
remember, and to be thankful for. And, now he is gone, 
we shall look on his benevolent face and listen to his 
cheerful happy voice no more on earth. But 
being dead he yet speaketh — to you, boys, 
especially. When at any time, either while yoa 
are in the School or after you have left it, you are 
tempted, as you will be, to neglect your proper work, or 
to do it in a slovenly way ; or, when you are tempted in 
any other thing, to sin against Qod, the remembrance of 
Sheriff Barclay's interest in you, his earnest appeals to 
you, and the example of his godly life, ought to be a 
check to you. And, when you are striving to do your 
work faithfully, and to walk in the ways of Qod, the 
thought of what he was and of what we believe he now 
is, may well be a great encouragement to you. His life 
and his death say to you all, ** Be ye followers of me, as 
I also am of Christ." *' We desire that every one of yoa 
do show the same diligence to the full assurance 
of hope unto the end ; that ye be not slothful, but 
followers of them who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises." It is good for us all in 
this city to have had, for more than half a century, 
among us a man who, in these days when thought and 
faith appear so often in conflict, was both a man of in 
tellect and great learning, and also of humble Christian 
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faith. It is good for us in these days of secular activity 
to have had so long among us a man who, without any 
neglect or abatement of secular industry, could find so 
much time for all kinds of Christian activity, ** not sloth- 
ful iu business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." Long 
shall his name be held in veneration and affection. '* The 
memory of the just is blessed." 

▲N EXAMPLE TO THE TOUNQ. 

Thn Rev. D. D. Bannermnn of St Leonaid'o Free Church, 
Pert^, preached to the young on the Sd inst. from 
Jsa'Hh Iv. 6, *' Seek je the Lord while He may bo fuuod ; 
call ye upon Him while He is near." At tbe close he 
m ide th-1 following referoDce to tbe late Dr Barclay. 
All of you young people know that a good man has brea 
takt'D home la«t week. I mean Sheriff B«rcl<<y. He was 
an old man, for ha was bora in the last yrar of last 
century. He had seen his eigbty-fifth birthday on the 
18tb of Janaa'y this year. Almost every one of you 
knew him hy flight. You were used t» see him g**ing 
ficros<« th-* Smth Inch morning by moroirg to Ms room 
in t'le C 'Uiity Buildings, and coming back in the af er- 
roon. Tou do not know how much good he did in that 
lo< f life, and how hard he worked xt *o many things. 
But the very youngest here could see how happy he was 
and how kind he looked, and how much he liked to make 
others happy, especially children. Just last Friday 
fortnight he came to the platform of the City Hall at the 
great Band of Hope meeting. Many of you saw him 
there. He asked me how many children were in the 
hall. I said that I thought there were at least 1600 or 
1700. He was so surprised and pleased at there being so 
many, and said a few kind words to the boys and girls 
about the terrible harm that drink does among us, and 
how good it was that children and young people should 
think about it early and resolve to have nothing to do 
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with it. That was Sheriff Barchiy's last appearance 
in public; and those were his last words to the 
boys and girls of Perth. I trust they will be 
long remembered. God says to us in His Word 
tfa?it we ** Should not be slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises.'' 
Now, there are three things in which I waat all the 
children here to follow that good servant of God who has 
been taken home last week^ (1.) Seek the Saviour 
early, ^hat is what the text bids you do ; and that is 
what he did. There is reason to believe that he had come 
to the Saviour when very young. That was why he, had 
BO much brightness and happiness in his Christian life. 
Would you not wish to be as happy as he was, if you are 
spared to live long too. and to do as much good? Then 
g^e that you begin at the right beginning as he did. (2.) 
. ''Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
Do it heartily as unto the Lord.'' Some 73 years ago 
a man of business in Glasgow came to a Sabbath School 
teacher and asked him if he could recommend a steady, 
diligent lad to be an apprentice in his office. '* Tes," the 
teacher said, ** there is one in my class that I am quite 
sure of, and that is little Hugh Barclay." Mr Baillie 
took him at once, and that was the beginning of his rise 
in life. The diligent Sabbath School pupil was a diligent 
Sabbath School teacher himself afterwards. For more 
than 60 years Sheriff Barclay taught regularly either in 
a Sabbath School or a ^ible Class. That was the secret 
of his being able to do so much in so many fields. He was 
never idle ; and whatsoever his hand found to do, he did 
it heartily as unto the Lord. See that you all follow him 
in that. (3.) " Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in Him and He shall bring it to pass." Sheriff 
Barclay always remembered what the Bible teaches 
so plainly, that God's hand is in everything, that 
He rules over all things, and that, for those who 
love and tiust in Him, He makes all thing* to work 
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ioff^ther for good. That helped very much to make him 
■o peaceful and contented aboot everythiog, never 
getting angry because thiegs did not go just in bis way. 
He was sure Ood woald make them all work tog*t^er for 
the best. Be sure you remember that too. Ood k^pt Hit 
weidto Bisfiiithfal servaot. He fulfil 'ed the pro'iiiiiea 
to him in wh ch he trusted. Sheriff Barclay had a long, 
useful, honoured life. Aod now he bai died in a good 
old age, gathered in by God's hand like a eheaf < f o >m 
fully ripe. He had very little suff siting, atd was not a 
week ilL He has fallen asleep in Jesas. "Blessed ure 
the dead that die in the Lord. They rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.** 

A LOV<B OF THE OLD PATHS. 

The Rev. R. Morton, Original Secession Church, Perth, 
preaching from Job iii. 17-19, on Sundny, th- Sri iR«t., 
said — May not these thoughts suggested by this passage 
derive peculiar force from the dealings of the Lord 
among us? Death has been coming into our midst 
as a congregation and as a community with sti* riling 
suddenness. I can hardly conclude to-day wit( out 
saying a few words about the venerable Sheriff, who, 
during the past week, has somewhat suddenly re- 
ceived the call which, we have no doubt, was to him 
the call *' Come up hither.'' It is a high tribute to pay 
to any person at his death to say of him that every 
philanthropic, charitable, and Christian institution will 
sorely miss him, and few have so richly deserved this 
tribute as Sheriff Barclay. His well-known figure and 
voice will be missed at the annual gatherings in connec- 
tion with all these institutions. There has been no 
movement in our midst which has had for its end the 
advancement of men's temporal and spiritual welfare in 
which he was not found taking a prominent part. Along 
with the burden of his official duties, which for more than 
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half-a-ceninrj lie diBcharged so ably and faithfully, he 
was always found willing to co-operate in every good 
work. His interest in the young, and his skiU in im- 
parting Bible knowledge to them, formed one special 
pleasing feature of his character. Siany of you will re- 
member his forcible words at our last annual social meet- 
ing commending the work of our Sabbath School teachers, 
and his interesting remarks with which he engaged the 
attention of the young. His zeal in Sabbath School work 
was not of yesterday, and was maintained in freshness 
and sh'ength to the very end. While catholic in his 
sympathies he was personally a lover of the old paths. 
He was a warm upholder of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
and a keen advocate for a national recognition of religion. 
He was a constant and appreciative reader of our magazine, 
as well as an occasional contributor, as he was the warm 
friend of its first editor, my venerable predecessor. He 
win long be remembered as an able judge, a skilful writer, 
a warm hearted philanthropist, an earnest Sabbath School 
teacher, a warm friend, and, behind all and above all, an 
earnest, exemplary Christian. It was a common saying 
with him of late, when inquiry ^ras made about his health, 
that his physician had told him that the sword was too 
keen for its scabbard, which he added just meant that the 
spirit was willing but the flesh was weak. Now the willing 
spirit had been freed from the encumbering flesh, and has 
entered that sphere where the service of Christ which he 
so dearly loved .is engaged in without fatigue or weari- 
ness. 

HONODBINO HIS POSITION IN LIFJB. 

The Bev. Jsmes Gibson, Free West Church, Perth, 
preschin?, on the 3rd inst., on the words (Matthew zxi., 
28), ** Son, go work to-day in my vineyard," said— I can- 
not pass from this subject without referring to a loss 
of a more prominent kind ju^t sustained by our whole 
community. The late Sheriff Barclay belonged rather to 
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all the ChurchM ihstn to one. To meotion the good 
work with which he wai id^otified dating a lite qaite 
phenomenal ia du ation and active qs^ fulness, would be 
to eaQm-r<ite every religious anl b^nevoletit ageacy or 
institution among as ; and hence the whole Christian 
comojui'ity joins in lanQentiog his loss. Speaking this 
day wiih special reference to young men, let me ask them 
to con^ider what it is that makes people truly moarn the 
death uf those who aretaken aw^y, whether in their ptime 
or aftsr attaining to a patriarchal age. It is the fact 
that tbey have lived not for tbemselvrs but for their 
fel.ows — not to man but to God. " Them that honour 
Me." H- says, **I will honour.*' Bat before a higher Tri- 
bunal than man's 

" Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part— ihere all the honour lies—" 

Yes, act it well, "as ever in the great Taskmaster's eye/ 
*' doing all in the name of the Lord Jesas." and as His 
servants and sons ; and aocoiding t<j the principles and not 
the ac^ideut« of life wi 1 be pronounced the "Well done, 
good and laitLfal servant," ke. 

A, LIFE CONSECRATED TO GOD. 

In the Middle Parish Church, Perth, on Sunday, 10th 
inst. the Rev. Mi Steven^'on took for his text the words 
in Job V. 26, **Thon shalt come to thy grave in a foil 
age, like as a shock of com cometh in in his eea;oo." 
At the conclusion of an impres^ve discourse be made 
the following remarks, bearing alike on the life and 
dea h of Sheriff Bjirclay : — 

How beautiful to us all is oM ag", when a li'e of 
us-'fulness in the cause of man and God lies behind it ! 
There is the gentleness of the child wir,houc the marks of 
a froward and wilful temper 1— there is the love of what 
is good and true without the shadow of a longing for the 
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pleasures of sin, or the dpoei'ful ricbei of life ! — ^here in 
the catholic brca^ith of sentiroent, th"t seeks in fin<1 good 
nnder all f<>raiB of rpinion and behind the words of evuj 
Creed and Confessioi I — there is an absence of thnt VMin 
and foolish speculation about spiiitaal mysteries, that 
le%ds so m«ny of th-i young and ardent in'o sorrow and 
difficulty !— there is that sor'ow for the eir ng, and 
solicitade for the distressed, th^t tell us of s se f that h»s 
been truly cruciOed with Christ! — and there is the 
parent and quiet resignation of spt it, that speaks of a 
life hid with Christ io Ood, and of a h^art fill*'d 
with '*The pe^ce which passcth all andcstanUng 1'' 
Beautiful indeed is old age under such conditions, resting 
from labour and waiting for the dawn of a new day when 
immortal youth, graced with tiie intelligence of a higher 
sphere, shall light from heaven upon the brow I Beauti- 
ful is it also, when the young men of a second, or the 
children of a third, generation delight to gather round the 
old man to listen to his words of wisdom, and of pro- 
f oundest experience, or to bless him for what he has done, 
seeking their temporal and spiritual good 1 And when 
such a man passes away from the scene of his labours,- 
when he has come in a full age to the grave, " like as a 
shock of com cometh in in his season," how refreshing to 
us, in this waste of selfishness, to hear him spoken of as 
one who I y his personal efforts did much to ameliorate the 
condition of his f ellow]men — ^to aid the poor and sorrowful 
and to advance the iDteresti of the Kingdom of Ood ! 
Truly, then, we recognise the truth of the words, 
" A good name is better than precious ointment, and 
the day of ones death than the day of one's birth." 
To have lived is to have been cansci>ua of the awteti oC 
existence — of the glory and beauty of this great and 
marvellous world of ours — and li'e is worth livinsc for 
that, if for nothing else ; but to have lived so as to f^el 
that^, in living, you have fulfilled a gr^at aid good 
purpose— that you have not meiely fed at the tabUs of 
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life, but have been useful in the service of man and Oodl 

—that there are those in the world who have been 

blessed by your eziatence, whose sorrows yon have 

■ot^^hed, whose burdens you have lightened, and whose 

spirits you have inspired with hope to bear and suffer for 

the Riory of the future — to feel that you have lived thas, 

adding somethiDg to the wisdom of the ages, something 

to the nobleness of human example, and something to 

the good that is in store for the children of a m^^re 

glorious age thao this — to feel thus is to be crowned in 

time with the glory of an immortal life. One who lived 

thus has Intely passed from our midst, come to his grave 

in "a full age, like as a shock of corn oometh la 

in his season;*' and, while we feel sorrow at the 

loss of one so good and useful, we, at the same 

time, have reason to rejoice that it was our privilege, for 

a time, to know something of a man whose actions were 

ever pure and transparent, and to feel some touch of his 

spirit that seemed ever to be in full harmony with the 

^>irit of Ohrist. A life like his seems to us like a holy 

vision come from Ood to raise our low desires and aims, 

and to inspire us with faith in man, as well as in the 

hope that is set before him. Of him surely now — if of 

any — ^it can be said that he has '' fought a good fight," 

that he has ** kept the faith," and that now he is wearing 

the crown of glory, laid up for those who love the 

appearing of Christ. Bfay it be yours, my brethren, to 

foUow in his footsteps, even as he followed in the footsteps 

of his Saviour, that you may, if God spare you, see an age 

as honoured as his ; and, like him, " come to your 

grave in a full age, like as a shock of com cometh in in 

his season." 

INFLUENCB AS A SABBATH SCHOOL TKACHEB. 

On Sunday, 10th inst, the local members of the 
Booiety of Solicitors attended Divine service in the 
East Parish Cburcb, Perth. The Rev. W. G. H. Car- 
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m'c}ia«>l, pastor of the congregation, condacted the 
service, and, at the close of an eloquent diBoonrse* 
said — 

My Bre^breo — Some of you to-day attend this Chnroh 
in an official capacity, recogniuDg the looi of ooe who 
occup ed a promioent position in our midst — the late 
Sherifif B:irclay. My acquaintance with him would not 
entitle me to enlarge on the merits which were the 
characteristic feataiea of his disposition. That duty will 
be p rformed by one whose intimacy and knowledge give 
thtt r ght to speak. Bat even impeifect knowledge could 
not fwii to seize some good trait which deserves the force 
of emphasis. God g«ve to him the great faculty of 
dilig< nee, and he used it well. May we leara to take 
adv ntage of any taleot vouchsafed to us, as he did that 
which was bestowed upon him, la a great measure ; and 
though my acquaintance with Sheriff Barclay was 
scanty, I can honestly bear testimocy to the g'od 
he did in directing many young lives in righteousness. 
Ton remember that his influence as a Sunday School 
teaohir was in a vey distioct sense for your gool. To* 
day, met together for the worship of Almighty Qod, may 
we express our sincere sympathy with those who moura 
him— with those by whom he was loved and whom he 
loved. 

The psalms and hymns chosen were most ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The anthem, " Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord," was sang ; and 
when the congregation was retiring Mr Chester- 
field played <'The Dead March "(in Saul) on the 
organ. 

HIS CHBISTIAir USETULKBSS. 

At the close of a discourse on Christian " Usefnl- 
ness," on Sunday, 10th inst., the Bev. Jamei Wilson, 
St Leonard's Parish Church, Perth, Baldw- 
in seeking to bring home to ourselves the lesson of this 
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aftemooD, would it be easy for ns to find a beitrr illus- 
tration than in the long c«reer of nsef aloess whose dose 
we this day as a city moarn. At the age of 85, the good 
old man, **ripe and of full yeara,has been g^itherrd to his 
fathers.'' Hambly walking in the footsteps of his Divine 
Master, he " went about doing good.*' Unweariedly and 
unceasingly he sought '*to do good by steiUh, aod 
blushed to have it famed." The poor found in him 
a kind and considerate adviser, a sincere and warm 
fiiend. He was ''abundant in labour,*' working 
"in season and oat of season," and his many deeds 
of charity and piety will never be fully known. 
In many respects what was work to others was rest to 
him, becanse they were labours of love. The oldest 
Sabbath Sohool teacher in Scotland, he never counted 
such duties iiksome, but rather spoke of them with fond- 
ness as a sweet and enjoyable rest. His annual holiday 
was attending the General Aasembly, and there his words 
of wisdom from the lips of ezperienee,always commanded 
a most attentive bearing. As a judge history will always 
declare of his decisions that they were those of equity. 
In his addresses to the young he was often heard to say that 
he attributed his success io life to the fact that he never 
allowed the Sabbath day to be disturbed by tboughtaabout 
his everyday woik; and that be thns felt himself equal in 
mind and body to any pressure of Sf calar duties he was 
called to perform. But I fear, if our sainted friand were 
now to speak, his words would be those of rebuke. He 
WQuId say, " Do not rpeak of my goodness, for I never 
had any I could call my own. Preach a faithful Gospt^l, 
warn the sinner to repent, proclaim the love of God.*' 
Regarding him the words might well be applied, "When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me, and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness unto me, because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to he-p**' ** The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me." 
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*' He is gone to the gnrre, but we will not deplore him. 
Though sorrow and darkness encompass the tomb ; 
His Sayiour has passed through its portals before him, 
And the lamp of His love was his light throag h the gloom.** 



THB ACTIVE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 

In St Stephen's Parish Ghnrcb, Perth, on Sanday, 
10th inst., the Rev, Thomas Martin, at the close of a 
sermon on Numbers xxiv. 10, said — 

However much we may differ in oar estimate of the 
blessedness that attends the righteous man's life, we aU 
agree in saying that it is blessed to die his death. We 
all believe that his death is a sleep in which no evil 
dreams will come, and that it will be well for us if, 
when the suprema moment arrives, we shall close our 
eyes in ionocency, and enter the undiscovered coun^ 
attended by the angel presence of coascious righteous* 
ness. And did not the desire of such a happy 
consummation arise within us, in spontaneous and 
fervid longing, a few days ago, when we were told that 
one whom we all loved and esteemed bad suddenly been 
called away to his rest 7 Never, I believe, have the re- 
gretful sympathies of this city been more intensely 
stirred, or more widely awakened, than they were last 
week by the news of Sheriff Barclay's death. Never, 
perhaps, have so many of the members of thia com* 
munity claimed personal interest in a great giief that 
mourned the loss of one of their number. It was a 
sorrow partaken of not only by those who had been as- 
sociated with him in his official sphere, or by those aged 
ones who had shared with him the vicissitudes of a very 
long life, but by all classes of the people. And, perbaps 
most significant of all, his death for a time osst a 
shadow over the faces of many little children, who felt 
that by it they had lost a friend. Of bis life I need not 
fpeak ti jou ; you are all familiar with its beautiful 
story. You knew him as the faithful judge of mapy 
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jemn—MM ike active Chiiatma plifl*Btliro|iiH — ■■ tke 
irieodofcveryiBrtiftatitta tiiak aimed at ike ctertlMM of 
bis faHew-flMB — M eae ^loee gemel leMuim alvsT* 
htoog ^t with it ladiaece aed fee|iiMmi. Bat ii it aot 
VTong ef as to make mmtJoa of ■orrov ia icgard to ladi 
a dceth ? For lus was not a aaef ol career soddeely cat 
abort amid the foU riches of ptoBBiM; his leaf did sot 
periah ia the green, aipped by aa aatimelj froat^ Waa 
Boi hia death, lather, like the Sttiag eloae ef a year that 
had pa mad thiongh ita variooa aeaaoes, and provt d itaelf 
beaatifal, and exeeQent, and beeaming in each ? And if 
we did not think of the bereaved relative*, and the deep 
aorrow that now reigna in their hearts aod home, 
we ahoold rejoice that he, after he bad done, and done 
so well, all that Time eonld demand, waa ao qnietly 
carried to the Eternal Best, acd that now we may hope 
that his '* transplaated human worth will bloom to 
profit otherwhere." Brethren, the last enemy can beast 
no Tictory over soeh a tomb. To soch an one aa cnr 
departed friend his end was tmly a gam ; and to ns his 
remoyal is not altogether loaa. Death baa dimmed a 
friendly eye — ^it has hashed a Toioo that spoke many 
loring words— it has stilled the beating of a kindly 
human heart, bat has it not also begotten a memory 
that will lire long among us green and shedding a goodly 
fragrance, and given a nnited and inspiring voice to four- 
■oore nobly and well-lived years ? There is indeed life 
in inch a death— life for the departed in the blessed 
immortality whose gate it opens— and life for ns in 
the rich legacy of lessons it beqneaths. A« wa 
Joined in the solemn procesrion that, on Tuesday 
last, bore him to his place of rest — or watched it 
wending its monmfol way through the silent crowds that 
lined the streets— or as we stood in that old Greyfriars 
Churchyard amid the tombs of our fathers, and listened 
to the children's voices chanting, as he had wished, that 
beautiful 66th Paraphrase, were we not learning a 
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heavenly leason? And as we thooght of the long and 
honourable life to which all that was the touching dose, 
did we not each of us devoutly breathe the prayer of the 
text, " Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his !'* 



** Oh ! may we join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence. 
To live is heaven." 



So 



HIS LOVE FOB CHILDREN. 

On Sanday, 10th inst., the Bev. W. Dickie, Wilson 
U.P. Church, Perth, at the close of an impressive 
disooorae on the death and burial of Jacob, said — 

And see how men unite still in honouring the dead ! 
Beautiful like the death of Jacob, and imposing in its 
solemnity like the patriarch's funeral, were the death and 
bur al of one whom we may call the T>atriarch of our 
city. After a long life of marvellous activity ; after 
years of patient continuanod la well-doing, during 
which be performed the daties of the profession to 
which God had called him in the righteous dis- 
pensUion of jastice between man and man, and 
adorned his private character with many Christian 
graces, Sheriff Barclay was " gathered unto his people." 
He had many noble qualities, chief among which were 
his devotion to duty, his kindness of heart, his humour, 
his geniality, his readiness to serve in every good work. 
He was a consistent defender of a Church the principles 
of which we do not admire, but we love him all the more 
for his genuine love to the Church whose principles 
commended themselves to his judgment, and 
never interfered with his readiness to work, 
with true catholicity of spirit, side by side 
with every Christian worker in our city. 
In his latter years, in which alone we saw and knew him. 



hB rtmiiMkd us of John, the bdored ■nd ifed apoiUflP 
whoy io bis hmi yean, r«pe»ied with pathetic freqncney 
the d«*rttt tmth of his own life, " little children, love 
one •notber," to the boyi and girls of oar dfy. That 
was a mass ge which he often delirered. Be being dead, 
yec sp^akeih, tpeaketh in the hnppj memory he has left 
behind him, and ia the nobla example aod lovely and 
lovable ebftracter which he has bequeathed to the youth 
of our city* 
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FUNERAL SERMON 



BY 



lEiSBT^. lyEL. DSJIIIjITE. 



On Saoday, 10th inst., the Rev. Dr Milne, West 
Parish Charch, Ferth^ preached, in presence of a large 
aadience, a sermoo on *' The Death of the Af^ed," 
with special reference to the late Sheriff Btrclay. 
The portions of Scripture read were most appropriate 
—Psalm ciii. and the first chapter of Ist Peter; 
whilst the psalms and hymns snog were befitting the 
solemn occasion. Taking as his text, Genesis X7. 
15, " And thoa shalt go to thy fathers in peace : thon 
shalt be buried in a good old age." 

Kev. Dr Milne said— It is nanecessary, my friends, fo 
say why your attention is, on the preseot oocasioD, 
dirfcted to these words. There can be do difficalty in 
the reference and application of them. The promise con- 
tained io them has anew been falfiUed ia the case of the 
g )od and ▼enerable man, of whose life and death we have 
been led to think so mnch during the past week, who had 
so long gone' in and out amoog us, and who has been borne 
to his grave in the falloess of his years, anil amid such 
manifold tokens of genuioe respect and regret. Wbile 
sorrowiDg that we shall see his face and hear his voice 
no more, we recognise the Divine favour and loving kind-' 
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pre ttttenaee to the tiMMditi and frriingi of 
licarte; imilmig oolj a void or two of 
io the dofhnitMB and promMe of tiic terf. 
70a obMrre, it tbMi of loog life, qidetlj and goAj 
ending, li ia a promifle made to one who «aa dia- 
tiognisiied bjr liuiii in God-« Cutii full of ohwHrnna 
and fenriee, and throagh wliomoflien would bebcnc fi te d , 
**a I ramilua of the earth beblfed," It is a renewal of 
what had ihortl j before beea epdEen for hia nipport and 
•neoarafeineiit* ''Fetr not, I am thjihield, and tiij 
exc^e'Hog great reverd." Whaterer the perila and 
ehftogee t« wbieh he might be ezpoeed ; whaterer the 
trial* of eoDftdeoee to wbieh he might be snbjeeted, he 
would he preferred end upheld, kept in all his waysy 
made increa^inflrljr sensible of the Dirine presence and 
goiilaoee. The days of his years would be many ; his mgn 
tieh io expeiienca of kooJocsi and mercy ; sud death, 
when it or«-rtook him« no destruction of his being, or 
eottiog off of bis «xpect4tioD, but a peaceful going to his 
fatber4— an eti^ranoe on the fuller life beyond. For we 
do not, it seems, or en 'rain sneh words as these, if we 
bold that tbej convey an intimation of fatare 
bl* •4«'dneM-H>f the better and larger hope since 
broagbt in. We may believe that it was given 
toone wbc»se faith wa* so strong aod unwaver- 
ing, and concerning whom there was furnished the 
tettimony, ''Your father, Abraham, rejoiced to see 
• my day ; and be saw it, and was glad *'— to look beyond 
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the frame and fashion of this world " for a city which 
hath foundations." What had thus heen signified, and 
must have tended to keep the heart and mind of the 
patriarch, came to pass. No word of it failed. Life, for 
all the pain and perplexity by which it might be marked, 
continued to be a revelation and assurance of what had 
been spoken. And so we read again that ''Abraham 
gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an old 
man, and full of years, and was gathered to his people." 
It is the memorial of him and of the Divine blessing upon 
him which the inspired writer delights to record. 

And long life, especially if free from or knowing 
no more than the ordinary share of trouble, is, and 
always will be, regarded as yielding matter of thankful- 
ness. It ii what we crave and cry after. " What 
man is he that desireth life, and luveth many 
days that he may see good ? ** — something better 
than he has ever yet seen. Every one does in 
ordinary circumstaooei. It is the common instinct of our 
natoxe. It reveals itself among those who have been left 
to the darkness of the'r own hearts, and whose conceptions 
alike of the duties and enjoyments of existence 
have so often been mean and base. They may— as 
could hardly fail to happen — on reaching the evil 
days and the years void of pletsore, have de- 
scribed life as a toil, of which they had tecome 
weary — ^as a pain from which they longed to be delivered 
S — or, at best, as a banquet, from which they wished to 
withdraw. Tet they bewailed, and, in their own senti- 
mental tashion, endeavoured to account for the fate of 
those whose dnys of youth had been shortened, and on 
whom envious Death had prematurely laid bis hand. 
The boon, after all, was theirs who became tranquilly old, 
and scarcely realised the passing of the silent years. 

And Holy Scripture, while showing in what manner and 
spirit the time allotted to us should be spent, responds 
to this natural and common feeling. A promise like that 
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of the text, if not alwayi, would often be made good in 
the case of those who feared the Lord, and walked 
before him in integrity of heart and io uprightness. 
With long life the j would be eatisfied. *' Thou 
shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh In in hii season." This was 
what might usaally and fairly be expected, notwith- 
standing the mis judgments and mistakes to which the 
expectation occasionally gave rise. And prophets, in 
depicting the blissful and prosperous condition to be 
enjoyed by their ooantrymeo, assign a notable and pro- 
minent place to those spending the evening of life in 
cheerfulness and contentment. ** There shall be no 
more thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath 
not filled his days." *' There shall yet old men and old 
women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and every man 
with his staff in his hand, for very age." And such a 
blessing, in many instances bestowed, is in keeping with 
the gracious purpose and law of the Most High. We 
look that the life, well spent and well regulated, should 
be prolonged. There are frequent exceptions, no doubt. 
It often happens that those who have appeared to be under 
the influence of the best motives, and rendering valuable 
service, are taken away in the morning or midst of their 
days. Every family or friendly circle cherishes the 
memory of some one who was not spared to fulfil the 
promise he had given. The like tale is told in the grave- 
yard, on the memorial tablet, or by the broken oolunm. 
What had been hoped for has not been realised. One 
sees not the ripened fruit which had ^been expected on 
beholding the bud and blossom. We occasionaUy feel 
as if we knew not what to say to these things, though 
they are not without their meaning and instruction, and 
though there is never unrighteousness or unkindness 
with Qod, On the other hand, perplexity of another 
kind may be experienced in beholding the 
spectacle of a wicked man prolonging his life 
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ia bis wiekednen— dead to every Bdnse of duty tnd 
responsibility ; or of one on whom tore affliction has been 
sent, and whose Bafferiog snggesti the old qnestioo, 
** Wherefore is light giren to him that ia in misery, and 
life Qn o the bitter in soul ?" Yet atill and often we per- 
ceive the blessing of the text to be enjoyed by those 
conspicuous for their woik of faith and la boar of loye. 
Useful lives are spared. And we feel that there Is a fitness 
in what is thus witnessed — in a good life being lived out, 
slike in the vigour and activity of manhood and 
the ripeness and repose of age— in patient contiouance 
in well doing, receiving on earth this reotmpense of 
the reward. And, when the change — ^inevitable in 
every case — comes to one of such a spiiit, and he 
goes the way whence he shall no*; return, we can regard 
it as but translntion to *' that happier sphere *' in 
which abiding juy shall be reaped, and nobler service 
rendered. ** Therefore are they before Ood in His 
presence." He in whom they have erewhile trusted, at 
length seen and known. Once more, then, we may 1 ok 
on thestt words of promise as having been made good in 
the experience of him who has been lately taken from us — 
our lamented friend, Sheriff Barclay. A long life* 
measured ^y years, has been granted to him — and it has 
been a life of lofty purpose, ceaseless activity and zeal, 
in working what was good. Uence his name has come to 
honour, not only in our city snd coanty, but throughout 
our c >untrr. Tet — as was most meet — ^by none has he been 
held in higher esteem than by us, his fellow citijseos, who 
had the beat opportunity of knowing what manner of man 
he was. He has been one with us, and has spent himself 
for us — ^has loved us ss with the love of a friend and 
father. Therefore, the sadness and sorrow with which, 
in every house, the intimation of his death was received. 
Every heart was touched as by a sense of personal loss. 
It was felt that one had been taken who had been to us, 
and among us, what no one else in our day could be. It is 
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tin* Mpcei—tha aspeefc io whieh it will be chiefly 
fi— iMbgf I of ihow who havo wen and known bim —that 
bis lifo may here be most approinriAtely referred io. 
There U no need to enter into aoj detail of the evente 
and fiirte of his personal history, which have been 
recorded aod made fsmiliar to ns by the pnblie 
pre^s. It would lilceirise bs out ot plsce and un- 
beeoming in me to speak of the regard entertained for 
him by the profession to which he belonged, or of the 
m«oner in which he discharged the daties of the 
important and honourable office he so long held. Those 
most competent and qualified to do so, have borne testi- 
mony on that point ; and you know what and how 
uniform their testimony has been. Nor do I allude, in 
more than a sentence or two, to what he was as an office- 
bearer and member of the Church of Scotland. He was 
warmly attached to that Church. For many years he had 
been a representative in her General AssembUes. He had 
shared the confidence and counsels of those by whom her 
public action was more particularly shaped. And, while 
he felt that her strength depended not on the outward ad- 
vantages she might enjoy, or the mere numbers that 
might gather round her, but on her usefulness — 
on her being moved, as Dr James Bobertson had 
so memorably expressed it, by the ** Spirit of 
the living God "—he rejoiced in every sign and token 
that her advantages were being turned to proper 
account, and that she was awakening to an enlarged 
sense of her responsibilities. And how helpful he was 
n his own place as an office-bearer and member of the 
congregation! We, of this Kirk Session, can never forget 
how pleasant he has been to us ; how much we have 
enjoyed his brotherly kindness ; what benefit we have 
derived from his counsels— always given in such meekness 
visdom. And his work in the Sunday School — work in 
h he found such pleasure, and from which only a 
lonths ago he was, through infirmity, compelled to 
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withdraw — ^was an example to all associated with him*- 
an inBtruction at once to teachers and scholars. It has 
no douht been productive among ns — as like service 
rendered by him elsewhere must have been — of results 
which cannot be estimated. He had taken part in 
Sunday School teaching— service which there is often such 
a tendency among the better instructed and better to do 
members of congregations to avoid — ^from his youth up ; he 
may be said to have continued in it steadfast unto the end. 
Begardiog him, however, in his relation to the general 
community, we obtain the fullest impression cf what 
he was, and what he has accomplished. Only one 
possessing a rare combination of gifts and qualities could 
have gained the hold he gained and filled the place he 
filled ; and in his case there was such a combina- 
tion. Physically, if not the most robust of men, 
he was soimd and healthy, active and energetic, 
movement being, in some respects, easy, labour light to 
him. He was endowed — ^it seemed in him to amount to 
a special endowment — ^with a remarkable power of redeem- 
ing the time, turning it to the proper use and account ; 
and, while always busy, was never in a state of hurry or 
confusion. Quick of understanding, he rapidly 
perceived and got hold of what more slowly 
revealed itself to others. He was ready, felid- 
tons, and often eloqueot of speech, with the telling 
anecdote or illustrati<»i always at hand, to give point to 
what he said. Of abundant humour — it was a 
humour which rendered him the more lovable and 
attractive to those about him, and never by any possibility 
sought indulgence in what could cause to another dis 
comfort or pain. Over and above idl he was 
a man of genuine religious feeling and con- 
viction. Of clear and practical rather than 
speculative turn of mind, he was not one to be 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, or to dis- 
cover much interest io doubtful disputations. His faith 
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was in Christ ai tbe Son of God, and Sarionr of the 
world—the propitiation for our sins and the Word of 
life ; and it was a faith which, if tried, bad also been 
confirmed. It bad been the strength of his heart, as he 
encoantered the oares and troubles from which no life is 
exempt ; or seen the grave close over those dear to bim ; 
or had himself been y'lsited by suffering and distress. 
While it was not his way or custom to enter into details 
of what are named *' txpeiiences ** — while his life was 
rather, and rightly so, hid with Christ in God — he did 
not hesitate to declare, on proper occasions, what 
he believed, and had been taught — what bad been 
rendered ever oleflrer and surer to biro. And none eould 
fail to see how faith wrought with his works — what fruit 
it broQght forth in him. Firmly persuaded in his own 
mind, he was yet a man of liberal sympathies, in the 
best sense of the term. It was not euough for him 
merely to tolerate and leave room for those who differed 
from him. So far as he and they were of one he sought 
to be in fellowship with them. The spirit of mere 
denominationalism, which is so ready to discover, 
maintain, and magnify grounds of separation, was, in 
fact, unintelligible to him. He was anable to comprehend 
its demands and workings. Making for peace, incapable 
of doing otherwise, he took little account of, beard as 
though he heard not—- the sounds of strife and discord. 
But this was not tbe only, or by any means 
the most significant manner in which pn of 
was given of the kindly and generous spirit animating 
him. Such proof was more abundantly, and, perhaps, 
more profitably, furnished in his constant and ungrudg- 
ing efforts to benefit others — to succour the distressed, to 
raise the fallen — ^to make straight paths for those who 
were setting out on the journey of life — to minister to the 
comfort and succour of the aged. It may with truth be 
said that, in love and loyalty to Christ, he made himself, 
and delighted to be, a " servant unto all." He was t< ady 
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unto every good work, helpful in every worthy cause. 
No request for such help — whatever the sacrifice of 
strength, or thought, or time it might involve — ^waa 
refused, if he could possibly meet it. " To his power, 
yea, and beyond his power" — ^when, as it occurred to us, 
he seemed rather to stand in need of a little leisure 
and respite — " he was willing.** It was a positive grief and 
pain to him if circumstances prevented his taking part 
in the benevolent scheoje, or friendly meeting, in whosa 
behalf his aid had been solicited. And it was solicited so 
often! For his presence was always welcome— never failing 
to bring joy along with it; while his words were sure te ba 
those of instruction, animation, and encouragement. 
We do not attempt to ennmerate the various ways in 
which his care and consideration for others,and his lively 
interest in whatever gave promise of benefiting them, were 
manifested. But it may be mentioned — this in particular 
had been shown throughout and in some of his latest aeta 
— ^that he rejoiced to aid in advancing the sodal and intel* 
leotual improvement of young men. Nothing pleased him 
more than to find that those looking forward to, or 
beginning to take part in the active work of life, were 
wishful to employ to good purpose the hours often, but 
too freely, given to mere recreation or smuse* 
ment. He was no foe of innocent enjoyment, 
but it pained him to see many eonsuming, in what 
might be mistakenly called such enjoyment, a large 
amount of their valuable spare time. His meetings 
with the children of the dabbatb. Public, and Industrial 
Sohools, were invariably of the most happy desoription. 
He bad been, from the beginning of their history, the 
steadfast advocate and supporter of the Industrial 
Schools. He rejoiced in the means of iastrnetion and 
advancement which they placed within the reach of the 
friendless and uncared for. Notwithstanding the mani* 
fold duties and labours defolving en him, he was always 
— what old or active men often fail to be~in sympathy 



with the joanflr, the ehfldren, wheresoever they were, 
gathered roand him. His voice, beyond thet of 
•nj other, bad a charm and ebeer for them. 
They felt that out of the ahundaooe of the 
heart he tpoke to them, with understacdiog of their 
thought! and ways. M ach that he said on these occasions 
has doabtlessbeen treaanred up and kept in rememhranoe 
by thoie who listened to him, and has proved, and wi 1 
oootinae to p'ove, to them a sonrce of gnidance and 
strength amid the earthly trials and tenaptations. Snch 
words are not let fall to the ground. Aad equally happy 
and skilfnl be was in addressing the aged poor, whose 
lonely and necessitons oondition engaged so much of his 
thought and care. When tbej saw and beard him they 
gave witness unto bim. It was, in some respects, as if 
they had returned to the days of their youth. He com* 
muoicsted to them of his own abiding freshness and holy 
expectation. Under the influence of his words and 
presence light came back to weary eyes, and hope to dull 
and desolate hearti. After all that bad pasaed and gone — 
all the hwrd experience of sot row, stmit, and p»in^all 
the sorrowf u l changes that time had brought and wrought 
— ^it was still possible to look forward to a new and better 
world — ^to feel that there was in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance. Such was the man — such his works 
and ways. And he was the same throughout. If I may 
venture a single remark on the subject — a remark war- 
ranted by what it has been my privilege to eee and know 
— ^he was the same in private as in public ; at his best 
even — as a good man is, or ought to be — ^in his own home. 
The same brightness and cheerfulness ; the same kindly 
thoughtf ulness ; the same happiness in seeing others 
happy. But of these things we may not speak more 
particularly. Being of such a spirit, abounding in good 
works and spared to see the years he had seen, he had 
oome to fill a place all his own, and was present 
with ns far more than we knew. We could not 
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bear to think of his being taken from ns. If we obsored 
— as we could hardly fail to do — the bodily frame giving 
signs of the weariness and wear of age ; or if, very rarely 
and for a moment, the keen and nimble intellect appeared 
to be less clear and active than it had been wont, we 
indulged the expectation that, freed from the arduons 
duties and responsibilities of office, he might continue 
with us — at least for a little while. It almost seemed as 
if the expectation was not in vain. After the serious 
and trying illness through which he had passed 
a few months ago, he appeared to have re- 
gained his former vigour and buoyancy. He 
bad engaged, as with increased relish, in 
many of his services of beneficence. In them, 
and in other ways, he found constant occupation. 
For he could never be idle — ^never let time drift past un- 
employed. In the last communication which I received 
from him, and which was written on the very day he was 
overtaken by his last illness, he speaks in grateful terms 
of the long life that had been granted to him, and of work 
that he still had in view. Alas for us all ! The life was 
rapidly approaching its close. What he had found, and 
been enabled to do, was done. And the end, if it came 
somewhat suddenly — as the end often does — came quietly, 
unaccompanied by sore struggle or pain. Those who 
watched by him — ^it was a comfort to them, even in their 
deep distress — saw him peacefully pass away. The loss 
to them — especially to her so long lus pn^tner in life 
— is, indeed, irreparable ; their sorrow — widely and 
sincerely as it is shared by others — such as can 
be soothed only by the everlasting consolation. Hay 
that consolation be abundant toward them. And let it be 
felt by us all, even in presence of that mystery from which 
death is never free, that God has yet dealt well with His 
servant, who had been enabled to f urmsh such an example 
of the power of a living faith — of diligence, of kindness, 
and active goodness — and who, fuU of days, has now 
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been laid in the grave, " in the sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

** Sleep, sweetly tender heart, in peace ; 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul — 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 

And the great ages onward roll — 
Sleep, till the end : true soul, and sweet. 
* There remaineth a rest to the people of God.'" 
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